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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 


ASTERN OPERA HOUSE—PAVILION 


THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Joun Dovctas. Continued success of the Grand 
ag Company, which has surpassed the most sanguine —— of the Manager. 
The Theatre crowded to the ceiling. On Monday, FRA DIAVOLO, supported by 
Messrs. W. M. Parkinson, A. Branwam, O. Summers, Mad. Lancia, Miss FANNY 
TeRNAN, and Mr. EpMunp RosentHat. On Tuesday and Wednesday, TROVA- 
TORE. On Friday and Saturday, MARTHA. On Thursday, a Special Night, THE 
BOHEMIAN GIRL and NORMA, on which occasion Mr. Metcuor Winter, the new 
tenor, will make his first appearance. Band and Chorus of 100 artistes. Conclude 
all this week with a MUSICAL BURLETTA. Boxes, 2s. ; Lower Circle, 1s. 6d. ; 
Pit, 6d.; Pit Stalls, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s., 15s., and 3s. 
each person. ‘ 


’ 
AD. LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 
will give a SERIES of PERFORMANCES of SACRED and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS VOCAL MUSIC during the ensuing Season. Mad. Laura Baxter will be 
assisted by eminent artists, and also by her Amateur and Professional Pupils. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Mad. Laura’ Baxrer, at her Residence, 155 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


ISS AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 
she will remain in Town for the Winter.—All letters for Town and Countr 
Engagements, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed 24 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Ww. 











To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general adv t of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Principal, Comp , and Conduct es Dr. Mark. 
Medical Adviser ... sso s+ see see eee cee ee eee ove ~CHARLES Cay, M.D. 


The Rev. J. B. Wixinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 


struction. ° Mr. P isted 
Master of the General Educational Department ove o (tee oe 


= } Mr. WriGLey. 
f Mons. RoGuier, 





Pianoborte cc cco cco cco cco ce 000 ce one 
Organist oe 


Violin - cco dee” 008) cen 00m 608 | S00 ens Mr. Bearp. 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... eee —. bare gps 
Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo ,., + eo» Mr. Dow.inc. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ° es Mr. Russein. 
Concertina (German and English) ps. 

Vocal Classes as. ese nee ove ese } Mr. Powgt. 
Military Drill and Calisthenics ... + es Sergt. FARRELL. 


Librarian we see oe aoe ane <a 
Secretary to the College... a Mr. Squire. 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the * Little Men,” who 
<= Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 
THE SECOND ORCHESJRA, 
Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark vom to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of iptroducing them to the public by perform- 
ng at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
el by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


_ For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m, every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 


EYERBEER'S GRAND MARCH for the SCHILLER 
ban Be Aner arn, a aes Comer 











HE ARION (Eight-Part Choir). — Conductor, Mr. 
ALFRED GitperT. —The Members are informed that the next Meeting will 
take place at 13 Berners Street, ox Thursday, October 4th, at 8 o’clock precisely.— 
Prospectuses of the Society may be obtained on application to the Conductor, 
F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 


r yA . 

HE MIDLAND COUNTIES VOCAL UNION, con- 

sisting of the following Artistes—Miss Amewia Hitt, Mrs. Joan Haywaro, Mr 

Ropert Mason, Mr. W. T. Briccs; Conductor, Mr. W. C. SrockLey ; may be en- 

gaged for ORATORIOS or MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS, with or without 

Solo or Orchestral Instrumentalis::. 

Applications for terms, &c. to be made to the Secretary, Mr. W. T. Briggs, Cathedral 

Choir, Worcester ; or to Mr. W. C. Stockley, 120 Moseley Road, Birmingham. 


R. WALLWORTH begs to inform his pupils, friends, 

and the public that he has REMOVED to8l PARK STREET, GROSVENOR 

SQUARE, W.—The Second Edition of his “ Art or StnGinG”’ is just published, and 
muy be had at his residence. 


OLUNTEER BAND now forming in the 37th Middle- 
5 . 
sex (G. G. B.) Volunteer Rifles. Any persons willing to joifPare requested to 
apply at Head Quarters, 35 Bernard Street, Russell Square, 


OARD and RESIDENCE for PROFESSIONAL 

LADIES. — Miss Le DIEU begs to announce to her Friends and the Public 

that she receives a limited number of Young Professional Ladies as BOARDERS. 
18 Chalcot Crescent, Primrose Hill, N.W. ’ 


HE SON of a PROFESSOR of MUSIC secks employ- 
ment. Has a well-grounded knowledge of music. A small salary only expected 
to commence with.—Address A. Z., 13 Salmon Parade, Bridgewater, Somersetshire. 

















MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
+ P 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good education and 
address, who can command a premium of £100, may be received for Five Years 
into a first-class Musical Instrument Establishment, of thirty years’ standing, in the 
West of England. He would be instructed in the Organ, Pianoforte, and Singing, 
and a Salary would be given in the latter three years. Apply to S., care of Messrs. 
Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


UST PUBLISHED, RUDIMENTS of IARMONY 


e with Progressive Exercises. By G. A. Macrarren. Price 7s. 6d. Cramer, 
Beale, & Chappell, 201 Regent Strect. 


LIVERPOOL. 
ANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 
will find it advantageous to engage the services of 
LEK, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 
(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpoot 


Albion Newspapers), Printers, LiTHoGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Nrws- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS, — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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* ‘ + C ~ Th ‘4 ” 
NEW SONGS by BALFE.—“I LOVE YOU,” sung 

by Mr. Sims Reeves with such immense success at Mr. Martin’s (Exeter Hall), 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s, and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts (St. James’s Hall), and at 
Mr. Balfe’s benefit concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens before 10,000 persons, 3s. ; 
as well as Balfe’s two charming Ballads, “ Oh! take me to they heart again,” 2s., 
sung by Miss Kare Rano (mezzo soprano) at Mad. de Vaucheran’s Concert ; and 
“|’m not in love, remember,” 2s. 6d., sung by Mile. SeptatzeK at the fashionable 
Concerts at Campden House, are published by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 Regent 
Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, W. 





* LOVE YOU.” By Ere Bercer. Sis Reeves’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, arranged for the Piano- 
forte by the above popular author, is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


‘ LOVE YOU.” By I. Liestcn. Sims Reeves’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by I. Liebich, is now published, price 2s. (forming No. 1 of Two Popular 
Melodies for the Pianoforte by the above author), by Duncan;Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W. 


“T NEVER KNEW HOW DEAR THOU WERT.” 
New Song, by H. K. Mortey, composed expressly for and sung by Miss 
Lascetes (the Poetry by CATHErine WarrietD) is just published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


S WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 
ScHLOESSER, sung with immense applause by Mad. LemMENs-SHERRINGTON, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











- paste ee 
“¢1 OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Retcnarpr, 

Comroser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,”’ is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 28. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


wis YE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 
y Gate,” composed expressly for him by GrorGe B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


““¢NOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 


3s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. . 








G B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON,” 


composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA GopparD, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





7 fo ~ rh. om . aa Pd Pl . 
“¢XOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male- Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fétes given 
in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especialiy for them by CaMILLE pe Voss, is 
published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





N EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 
BEAUX (* Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 





j} 99 
J) 
. > 
composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Lavra Baxter. and sung 
by her with distmguis! cess at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


E LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

‘4 for him by W. Meyer Lutz, are just published, viz. :—“ Under the Linden 

ae e” and ‘“* Merry little Maud,” price 2s. Gd. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 

““41O0OD NIGHT,’ by I. LIEBICH.  Reichardt’s 

lied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by I. 

for the Pianoforte, by the above 


“THE HARP OF WALES.” 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“©The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘** The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr, Sims Reeves, was unanimously 
redemanded.”— Morning Post. 

** The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody. It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.” 
Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, Dépdt Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 

“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 

“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 

“ ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s. 

“ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 


Composed by Brinley Richards 


SANTA LUCIA, by WILHELM GANZ. A brilliant 
and effective Transcription for the Piano of this Popular Air. Price 3s. 
London: Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel and Co,), 15 Hanover Square. 





OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 
e edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. London: Ashdown and Parry (succes- 
sors to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 





ULLAK, LES ARPEGES.—This celebrated piece, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London, 





“”“XOOD NIGHT,” by R. ANDREWS.. Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by the 
above popular author, is now published, price 2s, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W., where R. ANDREWS'’S transcription for the Pianoforte of 
“THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR” (Reichardt) may be obtained, 


price 2s. 





PRAMSGAT EK SANDS QUADRILLE. — The most 

popular set of the day. Founded on tavourite and well-known melodies, illus- 
trating a visit to Ramsgate, in characteristic music. By BurcKHarptT. With a most 
superb Frontispiece, by Brandard, in Colours. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


TOTRE DAME. Romance for the Pianoforte, by 
EmiLe BerGer. Founded ona very beautiful subject by Pergolesi. Price 3s. 
Illustrated by Laby. Published this day by Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





{CHLOESSER’S BRILLIANT DUETS for Pianoforte, 
J on Oberon, Dinorah, Traviata, and Rigoletto. 5s. each. All effective, brilliant, 
and moderately difficult. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





HE BALL ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s. in crim- 


- son cloth, containing 50 Waltzes, 40 Polkas, 10 Galops, 2 Schottisches, 2 Var- 
sovianas, and 12 Sets of Quadrilles (complete). Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





SCHER’S CLOCHES du VILLAGE (just published), 
ae 3s.; Ascher’s “ Thou art so near,” 3s. ; Ascher’s Dinorah, 3s.; Ascher’s Les 
Vépres Siciliennes, 3s,; Ascher’s Un Ballo in Maschera, 3s. Boosey & Sons, 
Holles Street. 





— ” 

dream,” Duet 

a by ¢ AMPANA, being an English version of his celebrated aria “ Sera d’Amore.” 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, Hollies Street. 








urge Volume, music size (100 pages), with Preface 
price 8s., or superbly bound in crimson cloth, 
tbat Mater, for Pianoforte, by Smart, complete, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, for Pianoforte, by 
J s without Words, complet», with Portrait and 
Introduction by J. W. , cloth, 7s. 6d,; Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, complete, for 
Pianoforte Solo, 7s. 6d. ; tt ivenile Pianoforte Album, 12 pieces, illustrated and 
bound, 3s. 6d. ; the Operatic Album, 100 gems from the newest Operas, for Pianoforte 
incloth, 12s. ; Boosey’s 100 Reels and Country Dances, for Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. ; Boosey’s 
100 Waltzes, by Strauss, Lanner and Labitzky, for Piano, 3s.; Czerny’s Etude de 
ja Velocité, 2s. 6d. 3 Ca y’s 101 Exercises, 2s. ; Boosey’s Part-Song Miscellany, 18 
Original Composit mmely bound, fs.; the Harmonium Museum, 100 Sacred 
and Secular Subje Harmoninm, with Instructions, 7s. 6d.; Engel’s Harmo- 
ninm Operatic Album, 60 Gems for Harmonium, 7s. 6d. ; Christy’s Minstrels’ Album 
24 Songs in One Boo . 6d. ; the Verdi Album, 25 Songs, in English and Italian. 
4s.; Dinorah, for Voice and Piano, complete, 12s. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, : 


gilt edges, price 10s. 6d, ; Rossini’s 
3s.; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
Nordmann, 2s. 6d. ; Me 1 


N EVENING WITH MEYERBEER (published this 
. . day). Mélange for the Pianoforte, by NonpMANN, introducing beautiful sub- 
Jects from Crociato, Robert le Diable, Dinorah, Les Huguenots, Vielka, &c. Price 5s. ; 
solo, 6s.; duet also. 


AN EVENING WITH BALFE, solo and duet. 
AN EVENING WITH CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, solo and duet. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





HE DRIPPING WELL, for Pianoforte. By GoLumick. 
Third Edition. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. = 


OOSEY’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


36 pages, music size. 


HEAP EDITION of IL TROVATORE for Voice 


and Pianoforte, with English and Itatian Words, in 8 monthly parts, 1s. each, 
commencing October 1. Buosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent,) 


Worcester, Sept. 15, 1860. 
We were necessarily compelled to close our notice at the 
termination of the ‘Thuraday morning’s performance. The con- 
cert the same evening, being the last, was attended by an 
audience which not only filled the hall to suffocation — even 
standing room being unobtainable, — but overflowed into lobbies 
and staircase, and necessitated the refusal of upwards of 300 per- 
sons, who had unwisely deferred taking tickets until the last 
moment, and so had only themselves to thank for the disappoint- 
ment. A selection from Vincent Wallace’s Lurline, including the 
overture, the songs, “ Flow on, O silver Rhine,” by Miss Parepa ; 
“Sweet Form,” by Mr. Sims Reeyes ; the quartet, “ Through the 
world;” and chorus, “Sail, sail on the midnight gale ;” inaugurated 
the first part. Mad. Novello’s reading of “ Robert toi que j'aime,” 
— somewhat deficient in energy, was much applauded, as 
were also Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Mad. Rudersdorff—the first, in 
Handel’s “ Cangio d’aspetto;” the last, in Ferdinand Hiller’s 
“ Wanderer’s night hymn,” and “ The Lark.” Arnold’s old song, 
‘Flow, thou regal purple stream,” originally sung in The Castle of 
Andalusia, was foreibly given by Mr. Weiss; and a fine performance 
by Mr. Blagrove of his own violin fantasia on Luisa Miller, brought 
the first part to a close. That the overture to William Tell should 
be received with enthusiasm and encored (the last movement 
being repeated), was not surprising; and, if we had occasion in 
the opening of our article to take exception to the local con- 
ductors generally, we must make the amende to Mr. Dove, whom 
we congratulate upon his direction in both the sacred and 
secular music. Mr Sims Reeves was encored in a new ballad, by 
Mr. Henry Oakeley (an-amateur of the neighbourhood), to Lord 
Byron’s “ Farewell, if ever fondest prayer.” Mozart's duet, “La 
dove prende,” by Mr. and Mad. Waiss the familiar “ La bion- 


dina in gondoletta,” executed by Mlle. Parepa; two national airs 


by Mad. Clara Novello, and a third upon a vociferous recall ; 
Balfe’s “ Green trees,” by Mad. Sainton-Dolby ; “Il mio piano,” 
by Signor Belletti; Mendelssohn’s “ O hills, O vales,” with a 
bolero of Randegger, sung by Mad. Rudersdorff; and “ God save 
the Queen,” solos by Mlle. Parepa, brought the concert to an end 
at eleven o'clock. By some want of arrangement the windows, 
which on Tuesday night, with less than 600 persons, and avery 
cold north-east wind blowing, were kept open to the manifest dis- 
comfort of the audience, as already mentioned, were this time 
carefully closed; the external temperature being decidedly mild. 
The consequence was, that the densely crowded room was warm 
to an unpleasant degree, an evil admitting of a very simple 
remedy, to which it seemed nobody’s business to attend. An im- 
provement has been effected since the last meeting in the lighting 
of the orchestra—a semicircular line of gas jets throwing an ample 
flood of light on the music-desks. The weather, which up to this 
point had been magnificent, took a turn, and Friday morning 
broke with heavy clouds and a generally lowering look, foreboding 
rain, which soon came down in cold driving showers. Fortunately, 
before eleven o'clock the sun burst forth, and all looked bright 
again by the time that the stream of people and carriages had set 
in towards the Cathedral. Here, as a set wach the Messiah is sure 
to attract the largest attendance, and’ nearly 2500 persons were 
assembled in the Cathedral, an increase of 700 on the Festival of 
57. As every reserved seat had been taken for some days, an 
additional space was made in the aisles, and several found seats in 
the choir, where the effect is, perhaps, finer than in any other part. 
From an early hour numbers of vehicles from the country poured 
in; the spring-cart and old-fashioned gig, evidently accustomed to 
do duty on ordinary market days, for the conveyance of the sturdy 
farmer and his thrifty wife, now carried the roseate daughters, 
dressed in their best, and bearing that glow of health in their 
faces which residence in fresh air and among green fields alone 
can give. Numbers too came in by trains from Gloucester and 
the neighbouring towns, and speedily made their way to the 
Cathedral, anxious to secure a good position as early as possible. 
Later in the morning came one unbroken line of elegant equi- 
pages, many of the unquestionable Long-Acre stamp, and showing 

y their emblazoned coats-of-arms the style and title of the occu- 





pants ; Worcestershire being remarkably rich in county families 
and aristocratic residents. We missed, however, the presence of 
Earl Dudley, who, as Lord Ward, has made himself so well 
known a supporter of matters musical, and we should have thought 
would have made a point of attending, or if not, at least of 
sending a handsome donation, considering his large possessions in 
the county. We do not at present see his name amongst the 
donors to the charity, but hope we may yet hear of a cheque being 
forwarded from North Britain, where his lordship is at present 
enjoying himself in Grouseland. 

With one exception (the chorus “ Let us break their bonds,” 
which opened unsteadily,) the execution of Messiah was irre- 
proachable, and the effect such as it is impossible to obtain else- 
where. Mad. Clara Novello seemed determined to leave an im- 
pression on her hearers which should not easily be forgotten, and 
the emotion was manifest not only among the audience, but also in 
the orchestra, when she had finished her last air, ‘“ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” We could not be gg at this being 
re-demanded by the Dean; and although we have elsewhere ex- 
pressed our opinion as to the propriety, or rather impropriety, of 
encores, knowing that this was the last time we should ever have an 
opportunity of hearing Mad. Novello, we felt that this was an ex- 
ceptional case, and shared in the general satisfaction when the song 
was repeated. As an instance of the superior capabilities of a cathe- 
dral for sound, we may state that the most delicate note of the pian- 
issimo shake with which the air concludes was distinctly heard at the 
furthest end of the building. Mr. Sims Reeves sang “ Comfort. 
ye,” with all his accustomed pathos, and “Thou shalt break 
them,” with almost more than bis usual vigour and impassioned 
energy. Not less admirable was his delivery of the recitative air, 
“ Behold and see.” ‘ How beautiful are the feet,” fell to Mad. 
Weiss, who again sang with the care and skill of a true artist, 
while Mad. Sainton-Dolby, in the airs “‘ He shall feed his flock,” 
and “ He was despised,” as usual left nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Weiss and Signor Belletti divided the bass music—the English- 
man taking the first, and the Italian the second part, and both 
singing their best. Ofcourse Mr. T. Harper played the trumpet 
obbligato to “The trumpet shall sound.” The entire audience 
remained standing during the choruses, “ For unto us a child is 
born,” “Lift up your heads,” and the “ Hallelujah,” and it was 
a fair sight to see the multitude rising up as if by general assent. 
In no country but England can such a spectacle be witnessed. 
The collection op Friday amounted to £290 11s. 8d; the corres- 
ponding day at the last Festival realised £247 11s. 8d. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, we learn, gave ten guineas, and the total of the collections, 
including the sums obtained at the early services, amounted to 
£1124 18s. 4d. We understand that there are yet other donations 


| to come in—W oreester,with commendable rivalry, being determined 


to exceed Gloucester in the sum gathered for the charity. In 
1857, £999 11s. 7d. was the total of the four days’ collection. 

A grand full-dress ball at the Guildhall brought the Festival to 
a brilliant termination. Dancing was kept up with unflagging 
spirit to the strains of Adams's band until four in the morning, and 
even then many evinced no desire to depart. The supper was 
on the most liberal scale, the comestibles of the highest crder of 
excellence, and the champagne of undeniable quality. The 
stewards, however, should be reminded that their duty consists in 
something more than wearing a distinguishing mark in their 
button-hole, and taking all the best partners for themselves, 
as many strangers were present who had to remain as unwilling 
“ wall-flowers” the ake of the evening. Before concluding 
our notice, special mention must be made of the excellent example 
set by the Dean—the Rev. Dr. Peel (brother of the late Sir 
Robert Peel)—who kept open house throughout the week. The 
duties of secretary are not merely confined to the actual week 
of the Festival, but extend over several months beforehand, and 
are not concluded until some time after the meeting is over, in- 
volving a correspondence of much extent, and an amount of 
labour and knowledge of details incredible to the uninitiated. To 
the Rev. Robert Sargeant, who has now fulfilled this arduous post 
for the last three meetings, all credit must be given for the admir- 
able way in which he has acquitted himself; and to his pesever- 
ing activity the unprecedented success of the Festival isin great 
measure due. 
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THE ORGAN.* 


Tenta Stupy.—On Quarity or Tone (timbre) anv 1ts THREE 
Principat Causes. First Principan Causz,—Scate. 


Ir is undoubtedly the duty of every pipe in the organ to give the | 
| the comparative shrillness in the tone of the pipes of this series 
| must be compensated for by the vigour of their sounds. Now 
| the more the scale enlarges the size of a pipe, the greater does the 
| vibrating column of air become which is gathered within its walls ; 


sound of some one note of the gamut with the greatest possible 

erfection ; but this one note may be given with equal perfection 
in an almost infinite variety of qualities of tone, and in as many 
different shades of the same. This one note may remain the 


same, without varying in the slightest degree as regards the pitch, | 


in a hundred different pipes, but its special quality of tone may 
be different in every one of them. ‘To take an example in illus- 
tration of this matter, in the works of two piano-makers whose 


works are everywhere most justly celebrated, Erard and Pleyel ; 


how striking is the difference between the pianos of one and the 
other! The latter aims at giving to his instruments all those 
qualities of tone which are tender, delicate, and refined, though 
nervous ; and in this the quality of his instruments approaches, 
generally speaking, more nearly of the two to that of the German 
and English makers. The first, on the contrary, gives to his 
pianos, both grand and cottage, a brilliancy, a roundness, and an 
elasticity of tone, which accompanies all the modifications of their 
sound without causing it to lose its chief characteristic—namely, 
roundness; and, what is not a little remarkable, from father to 
son, from uncle to nephew, the respective qualities of the two 
makers are perpetuated in such a way that, as we still find in the 
pianos by Pleyel a reflection of that grace and elegance which may 
be met with in the still musical, though now perhaps somewhat 
antiquated ideas of a composer of the same name, so we may find 
in the pianos of Peter Erard the vigorous, brilliant, and flexible 
organisation of his great uncle Sebastian. With these two piano- 
makers the notes may be the same in each, the pitch may not vary ; 
what is fa with one may be fa with the other, what is do, do; and 
yet, for all that, the do and fa of Pleyel are no more the do and 
fa of Erard, as regards quality of tone, than the do and fa of 
Erard are those of Pleyel. Any maker, any pianist, of even the 
most moderate experience in such matters, would detect at once 
the difference between the qualities of tone of both these makers, 
Quality of tone, then, may be described as this or that particular 
shade out of those unnumbered shades which it is possible to give 
to one and the same note. Thus, a note or pipe of an organ may 
have this or that shade of tone —it may be delicate or cutting, 
sweet or tender, and still be the same note in the scale. For 
example, the note do of the scale may be given in any of these 
different qualities of tone in as many different organ-pipes, and 
still be the note do; for, without any change at all in the note, 
quality of tone may vary infinitely, and quality of tone alone. 
This quality of tone depends mostly on three things —namely, 
on scale, form, and material. Scale is not that which is usually 
understood by this word, but is the greater or less distance from 
one another of the sides of the pipes; in other words, scale is the 
same thing as the diameter of the pipe. The Germans call it 
measure, mensur. From this it may be seen that the very same 
note may be expressed by pipes of different diameters. There are 
also a great many varieties of scale or measure ; but they may be 
all reduced to three principal ones, to the full scale, the fine scale, 
and the mean scale. The arithmetic proportions between three 
pipes made to sound the same note, but each in a different scale, 
is thus given by Dom Bedos :—“ Let us take,” he says, “a pipe, 
the height of which is six inches: if it is made to the fine scale, its 
diameter should be six lines; if made to the mean scale, and an 
open pipe, its diameter should be nine lines; and if to the full 
scale, and an open pipe, it should be twelve lines; if a stopped 
pipe, and made to this last scale, its diameter should be by fourteen 
lines.” This writer takes care to observe that these measures are 
not absolute, and allows to builders, as we should also do, con- 
siderable freedom in every case. He would also grant that, 
besides the fine scale, there is another, the very fine, and, in a word, 
that the scale of organ pipes varies according to their situation, 
the special duties they have to perform, and the effect they are 
intended to produce. “Thus,” he says, “the do of four feet, 





* From L’Orgue, sa Connaissance, son Administration, et son Jeu, by 
Joseph Regnier, 








which is the third do of a series of pipes, the longest of which is 
sixteen feet, should not be more than three inches in diameter ; 


| but that, if this do of four feet is intended to be itself the first 


of a series of pipes, and therefore the largest of them, then its 
diameter should be increased to three inches and ahalf.” In fact, 


the more the scale is narrowed, so much the more also is the 
sound resulting from it diminished, so much the more refined 
does it become in the quality of its tone. 

Pipes of the full scale, which absorb a great quantity of wind, 
are suited to the largest organs only, to sound-boards only of the 
largest dimensions. These sounds ought to be at the very 
greatest degree of roundness and force. The very fine scale, on 
the contrary, is a luxury in the way of sound that a bare 
sufliciency of means alone does not admit of. It is that sort of 
quality which represents the delicate and rather meagre sounds of 


| the viol, and which gives point to certain foundation open pipes, 


which are indispensable to the general body of organ tone in its 
more perfect state. Pipes of this quality of tone are, in matter 
of fact, put upon all the clarions in greater or less quantity, and 
with good reason, because of the effect of this kind of pipes, which 
is sweet, though penetrating, and very useful as an accompaniment 
to the voice. 

Pipes of mean scale have generally more sweetness than delicacy 
as compared with the others, though they are not deficient either 
in a certain amount of brightness. Like everything else of a 
mixed characte’, they do not at all times take after the stock 
from which they first drew their origin. Thus deprived, as they 
are, of the strength and mellowness of pipes of the full scale, they 
partake of the infirmities of the fine scale, without possessing, at 


| the same time, the delicacy, the refined and pleasing quality of 


tone, which is its distinguishing characteristic. In a large organ 
they are placed on the choir sound-board, or, when their number is 
very considerable, on some subordinate sound-board, for it is usual 
to place some series of them on each of the key-boards. Regard, 
however, must at all times be had to the place for which the organ 
is being built. In a small church, where a large number of pipes 
of full scale would be simply deafening, it would be found very 
useful to combine with a sufficient number of those, pipes of the 
mean, and even the fine scale ; but within the walls of a vast cathe- 
dral, all the efforts of pipes, more especially of this last scale, would 
be utterly abortive and without effect. Pipes of both the mean 
and fine scale do certainly occupy a most necessary place in organ 
building, but they should not prevail in it to such a degree as is 
too often found to be the case in those sham organ schemes to 
which poor congregations, and other good but simple persons, are 
asked to put their names by dishonourable organ-builders. 
Writers on this subject do not find it difficult to give some notions 
of comparison between scale and scale as long as the question is 
only about open flue pipes, because these pipes are for the most 
part made in the form of a cylinder, the apex of which is the same 
size in diameter as the base. But the pipes of reed-stops being 
conical in shape and wider above than below, their diameter and 
their length depend on one another, and it is not therefore easy 
to establish so exactly in their case an arithmetic proportion be- 
tween one scale and the other. Nevertheless, Dom Bedos gives 
some measures by which the lengths of reed-pipes as compared 
with their diameters may be approximately determined, and these 
are the measures commonly in use amongst builders. Following 
him, then, they speak of a trumpet of 6 inches, of 5, or of 
4 inches for the three scales of the trumpets, which corresponds in 
its notes with the do of eight feet in the open flue pipes. Dom 
Bedos himself gives three different measures for the scale of the 
trumpet, and says that the first measure or full scale should be 
five inches and nine lines; the second, or mean scale, should be 
four inches and nine lines; and the third, or fine scale, should be 
four inches and two lines.* This is a matter which it is impor- 





* Tt will, of course, be borne in mind that the French inches are 
rather longer than the English, and that the ligne is rather less than 
the English 16th. WV, Tr. 
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tant to study, and the comparison is one that should.often be 


made, with the compass in the eye, if not in the hand, for the dia- 
meters and speaking lengths of the pipes for reed-stops are some 
of those many things on which dishonourable builders speculate 
with cruel impunity, making use of far too many pipes of fine and 
mean scale where they should place pipes of full scale, and this 
even in large churches, and without any regard to what may be 
the importance of the instrument which they are employed to 
build. 

As regards organs for accompaniment only, commonly called 
choir organs, and, indeed, as regards great organs for small 
churches, this class of builders always find an excuse for their 
avarice in the smallness of the locality and the position of the 
organ ; and hence, if possible, we intend to give a graduated table 
of the scale of one note as compared with another for each scale 
of the three kinds, and for every note of the key-board. By this 
means, on inspecting an organ, the eye, however little practised, 
will detect at once the scale which the builder has chosen as his 
starting point, and the greater or less exactness with which, in 
the same series of pipes, he has observed the proportions of one 
note to another throughout this scale so chosen. I say the 
proportions, and not the progression, for a strict logical progres- 
sion would be the cause of such magnitude in the largest pipes 
made to the full scale, that it would not be possible either to find 
a place for them, or if such a place could be found, to supply 
them with a sufficient quantity of wind. But still there are pro- 
portions for the lowest bass pipes of the full scale, which are not 
the proportions for the corresponding pipes of the mean scale ; 
as there is also a means by which the size of the lowest bass pipes 
of the mean scale may be distinguished from that of the lowest bass 
pipes of the fine scale. Where these proportions are not attended 
to, there is not only the difference between what the diameters 
really are, and what they ought to be, but there is also the very 
great difference between the quality of the sound in such pipes 
from what it really ought to be; a difference which amidst the 
general body of full-organ tone may possibly escape the notice of 
the ordinary unpractical hearer, but cannot escape that of either 
the inspector of the organ—if he knows his business—or of the 
builder himself, who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of such 
matters, or of the professed musician. 

Supposing for a moment that there was no difference in the 
quality of the sounds produced by pipes of different scales, the 
builder would no doubt do most wisely in choosing for his 
standard the smallest scale of the three, as being for him the least 
expensive; but when he does so, well knowing that there is this 
difference, then he takes you in, Not only does he do so by 
taking metal from your pipes and money from your purse, but 
also by taking the soul out of your organ, in depriving it of all its 
most pure qualities of tone, and leaving it with such qualities 
only as are for the most part dull and veiled in the open flue 
pipes, thin and cutting and without body in the reed pipes. Or, 
if your organ has not all these defects, it still has one which is no 
less intolerable than these, and that is, that it is not the organ as 
at first contracted for between the purchaser and the builder, an 
organ that is of such and such a scale in all its parts, and conse- 
quently of such and such a quality of tone. When we consider, 
and we know it to be the fact, that a reed-pipe will speak just 
passably at three-fourths of that length which is necessary for it 
in order that it may produce its better tones, we shall more easily 
understand what the injustice is which is committed by a fraudu- 
lent builder, who thus murderously cuts off the heads of his pipes. 
To such an one of course the more perfect quality of tone in his 
Pipes is as nothing, so long as he can reckon with any amount of 
certainty, either on the profit he is about to make out of you 
upon his instrument, or on the fact. that it will be placed in a 
church where there is no lack of resonance, or, more than all, on 
the ignorance of those who are to hear it. 


| air necessary for the production of this note will be very con- 
siderably diminished by the narrowness of the diameter of the 
pipe. But this increase in the length of a pipe is only found to 
be necessary in the very fine scale, when it 1s used as a starting 
point ; in the fine and mean scales the pipe of eight feet is cut to 
the same length as the pipe which produces the same note in the 
full scale; and the reason of this is, that these three scales, fine, 
mean, and full, are calculated upon a suflicient quantity of 
vibrating air; with this only difference, that the fuller the scale of 
a pipe, the fuller also will be the tone produced by it. For it is 
clear that the full scale causing the air to vibrate in a greater 
space, and being provided with a vibrating apparatus in propor- 
tion to the size of this space, will produce much. more powerful 
sounds than the other two. 

To conclude: after having made these observations on the 
differences between the three chief scales, it would remain for us 
to consider the quality of tone in pipes which, owing to the 
directions taken by their sides, unite to themselves the charac- 
teristics now of one now of another «cale, as is the case with some 
flue pipes, and the bodies of those trumpet pipes, which begin 
with being of fine scale, enlarge themselves gradually into full 
scale, and end oft with being no larger than the very fine scale. 
But this is less a question of diameter than of form, and as such 
it is more fitted to become the subject for another chapter. 


—_—__o 


THE LONDON CONCERT SEASON.* 


Wirn the close of the operatic season came also the termination 
of the concert-giving period in London, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly and generally, the period when the aristocratic and more 
especially art-loving world is in town. 

Most of the concerts given by the various musical associations, 
as well as the morning and evening concerts of individual artists, 
took place between the Ist May and the Ist August. It is almost 
incredible what a number of musical entertainments there have 
been in the course of these three months, and what patronage — 
for without patronage there is nothing to be done — what love of 
the art, and also what fashion and bon ton are brought into play to 
procure a full attendance for each concert. Filling a concert- 
room here is a very different thing to what it is in Paris, where 
two-thirds of the audience enter with free admissions, and the 
real profit of the concert-giver is next to nothing. In London 
there is a large subscription list for all the oratorios and orchestral 
concerts, as well as for the Associations for chamber-music, 
while the artists who lend their assistance, and likewise those who, 
relying upon their reputation and the distinguished patronage 
they enjoy, give concerts of their own, find it worth their while 
to do so—a state of things long since passed away in Paris. 
Like everything else in London, the orchestral and vocal as- 
sociations are colossal and innumerable. 

After naming the Sacred Harmonic, the Musical Society of 
London, the Amateur Musical, the Philharmonic, and the New 
Phiharmonic Societies, the Vocal Association, the Tonic Sol-Fa 








Association, Leslie’s Choir, the Society of British Musicians, the 
London Orchestral Association, the Bach Society, Hullah’s 
Concerts, the Monday Popular Concerts, the London Glee and 
Madrigal Society, the English Glee and Madrigal Union, the 
Choral Society, the Arion, Robinson’s Choir, the Musical Union, 
Wilby’s Quartet Union, and Dando’s Quartet Concerts, I have b 

no means exhausted the entire list. As we see, Paris, despite all 
its vapouring about art, is nothing in comparison. In that city 
associations for oratorios and choral works are out of the question, 
while the two or three orchestral associations to be found in 
addition to the Concert-Society of the Conservatory, drag on 


| their existence with difficulty. 


A few words only remain to be said on the relations between | 


the scale and the Iength of the speaking part of the pipe. Asa 
general rule, this latter may be diminished in proportion as the 
former is increased, and, vice versd, the length of the pipe may be 
increased if its diameter is very considerably diminished. Thus 
an open flue pipe of fine scale sounding the eight-feet do, ought 
certainly to be more than eight feet long, because the amount of 


The Monday Popular Concerts, a new institution, have been 
fortunate enough to secure the continuous favour of the public, 
and that, too, from the beginning of November to the beginning 
of July. And what do we hear at them? Waltzes by Strauss, 
polkas by Wallerstein, and selections from operas? Not a bit of 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
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it, but, instead of this, sterling chamber music, especially for the 
stringed quartet, although there is no deficiency of pianoforte and 
vocal music. I will give you a few samples from the programmes; 
such, for instance, are a quintet by Boccherini, sonata for two 
violoncellos by the same ieee by Piatti and Schroder), quartet, 
in D minor, by Cherubini (played in conjunction with Messrs. 
Reis, Blagrove, and Piatti, by Herr Becker, from Mannheim, who 
has always met with extraordinary success wherever he has 
appeared) ; Clementi’s pianoforte sonata in C, Op. 34, and three 
pieces by Scarlatti (Miss Arabella Goddard). In addition, we 
had voeal compositions by Paesiello, Jomelli, Salvator Rosa 
(whose landscapes, however, I admire more than his musical 
compositions), Salieri, and Mozart. 

The concert of the 24th June was devoted entirely to Mozart. 
It began with the quintet in A, for clarionet and stringed in- 
struments. Miss Goddard and Herr Becker then played the 
sonata in F (with the variations), for pianoforte and violin, the 
lady playing also the solo sonata in B flat. As a wind-up, we had 
a most admirable performance of the violin-quartet inG. Mad. 
de Paez (a German lady) made her first appearance at these 
concerts as a vocalist, in the airs “* Parto” from Titus, and “ Voi 
che sapete” from Figaro. A German bass, Herr Hermanns, 
sang two of Osman’s songs from Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 
He created a sensation, and was obliged to repeat the last air. 
Sims Reeves sang Don Ottavio’s “ Della sua pace,” in his usual 
artistic and highly finished manner. 

The previous concert was dedicated to Beethoven, and the 
following, and last, “to all the great masters,” as the bills ex- 
pressed it. This concert was the twenty-seventh since November, 
and took place on the 2nd July. St. James’s Hall, large as it is, 
could scarcely contain those who flocked to obtain admission. The 
lowest; number of persons present at one of these concerts was 
1500, and the highest 2500. On the occasion in question about 
1600 persons paid their shilling each to the cheapest places, while 
the other part of the hall and the three-shilling galleries were 
filled by subscribers. And what was the music such numbers 
flocked to hear? Subjoined is the programme : — 


Part I. 
Violin quartet in C major ......cccsceseeees Sosveccvccccsoece 
Song, “ Der Wanderer,” ......-cssserecssseesseees ae . 
Pianoforte pieces (Fugue in D minor) ....... peaneaees 
* Liederkreis an die ferne Geliebte ” ........sseeseeseee a 
Prelude, saraband, and gavotte for violoncello ......... 


Part IL 
Violin quartet in E flat major 
Song, * Zuleika” (New)...cccscseeseeeeevees pesneees soeseee oe 
Suite von Clavierstiicken .......++++. soccsoscccocees sovceeeee 
Song, “Il Pensier” ....... ne oa 
Song, “ La Gita in Gondola” ........0006 dbesecsceetovecee 
Sonata in D major for two pianofortes .........000 re 


Spohr 

. Schubert 
Scarlatti 
Beethoven 
Bach 


Mendelssohn 
Meyerbeer 
Handel 
Haydn 
Rossini 
Mozart 


Is it not something astonishing that such chamber music as this 
should attract thousands of persons to seven-and-twenty concerts 
during a period of eight months? _ 

The quartet performers were Sainton, Goffrie, Doyle, and 
Piatti. Herr Hallé was the pianist in the first, and Miss Goddard 
in the second part. To hear them both in Mozart’s double 
sonata by far the greater portion of the audience remained to the 
end; indeed, as a general rule, the rudeness of leaving the hall 
before or during the last piece is far less usual at these concerts 
than at those exclusively patronised by the aristocratic world. 

The projectors and directors of these concerts, the popularity of 
which increased wonderfully in the second season just terminated, 
are the Messrs. Chappell; and they have made a very good thing 
of them. These gentlemen have avoided all interested praise of the 
artists engaged, and most particularly eschewed anything ap- 
proaching boastfulness or humbug; a plan which is all the more 
praiseworthy because it is so rare here. 

The regular concerts at the Crystal Palace are still under the 
direction of Herr Manns. In addition to these, several monster 
concerts have been given in the immense building. Such, for 
instance, was a performance of Elijah, on the 4th of May, by 
2500 persons; a concert of the Vocal Association, with 1000 
voices, &c. That nothing is gained for art by performances on so 





igantic a scale even artists here concur in thinkin . 
fation and trade find their profit in them, oe 

I am sure you will spare me the task of giving you a list of the 
hundred wits odd artists who have given concerts at their own 
risk. ‘These persons are, with very few exceptions, all musicians 
and vocalists, male and female, who reside and teach in London 
Non-resident professionals play, as a rule, only at the concerts of 
the musical societies. and associations for chamber music. 

It is still impossible for any operatic speculation to succeed side 
by side with the two Italian operas. An nglish opera was started 
at Drury Lane, but lasted only a week; a French company at the 
Lyceum stood its ground somewhat longer, thanks to Offenbach’s 
operettas, but, like its English predecessor, could not establish 
itself on a firm basis. 

We have here facts which are scarcely comprehensible opposed 
to each other. 2500 persons listen applaudingly to quartets and 
pianoforte poe by Scarlatti, Bach, and Handel, and do not 
expend a shilling for English, French, or German opera. Such 
contrasts can be found onlyin England. 


—— 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Sept. 20, 1860. 
Tue spirit of musical and theatrical activity last week has left us 
languid again. I have nothing more important to inform you of 
than the production of the Peomive (Trovatore) at the Grand 
Opera, with M. Michot for the first time in the part of Manrique, 
and Mile. Barbara Marchisio in that of Azucena, also for the dest 
time. Both debuts were successful, but especially the latter. The 
fine contralto voice of Mlle. Barbara, and her power of expressing 
deep emotion, brought out the characteristics of the gipsy mother 
with great force. M. Michot was much applauded in such pas- 
sages as demand feeling and tenderness, but in the more vigorous 
portions he was not quite up to the mark. The Opera Comique 
gave last Monday a réprésentation extraordinaire for the benefit of the 
Christians in Syria. The bill was of the most miscellaneous compo- 
sition, commencing with the Chaises a porteurs, followed by L’ Etoile 
du Nord (first act), Ma Tante Dort (transplanted from the Théétre 
Lyrique), the second act of Fra Diavolo, a scena and duo from 
Chateau Trompette, and three pieces from the Pardon. A new opera 
in three acts is about to be put into rehearsal at this house. The 
music is by M. Victor Massé, and the book by M. Dumanoir, who 
gives to his work the title of Ze Lutrin. At the ThéAtre Frangais, 
Mile. Marie Royer, a recent acquisition from the Conservatoire, 
has been trying her strength in Mile. de Belle-Isle, and has won 
very favourable opinions from the critics. At the same time 
another pupil from the Conservatoire has been making a brilliant 
debut at the Odéon in the part of Camille in Horace. There is, 
therefore, some chance that the vacant niches of Melpomene and 
Thalia may once more be filled up in the National Theatre. The 
new comedy by M. Octave Feuillet (author of Ze Roman d'un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre), which has been so much talked of, and is 
entitled Redemption, is in active rehearsal at the Vaudeville. The 
principal parts will be played by MM. Brindeau, Felix, Ribes, 
and Mile. Fargaiol. The Porte St. Martin Theatre had been 
known to be labouring for some time past with a new edition of 
the celebrated fairy-spectacle Pied de Monton, and it has at last 
burst upon the world in the full splendour of new scenery, dresses, 
and decorations, and bespangled with fresh jokes by M. Hector 
Cremieux. I have not yet seen it, but it is said to be drawing 
nightly crowds. 

The patriarch of song, Rossini, has been giving a series of musical 
soirées at his villa in Passy, and among the artists who have had the 
honour of exhibiting their savoir faire before the venerable maestro, 
were the sisters Marchisio. It was their second appearance in a 
private arena since their debut in the salons of Mad. Orfila, and 
was no less brilliantly successful than the first. They sang the 
duo in Semiramis, and also that in Mathilda di Shabran, in which 
they never fail to produce the most captivating effect by the ad- 
mirable blending of their fine voices, and the brilliancy 
and perfection of their execution. On the same evening 
M. de Braga, the violoncellist, gave a touch of his quality 
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by playing, with a very pure tone and exquisite expression, a 
melody composed by the maestro expressly for him, and called 
Une larme. M. Rubinstein the younger also displayed his powers 
on the piano. He appears to aim exclusively at brilliancy, rapidity, 
and feats of execution. M. Huerta, the guitarist, whom every one 
supposed to be dead, has appeared in the flesh at these soirées, as 
also have Ronconi, M. Castellani the buffo, M. and Mad. Tiberini, 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo, and M. Delle Sedie, an accomplished baritone, 
whom the Victoria Theatre at Berlin has just carried off from the 
Scala at Milan. Apropos of the “swan of Pesaro,” it is said that 
he has been very angry with the author of the programme of the 
festival-concert given at Boulogne the other day under the 
direction of M. Venoitte, in which one of the items (No. 10 in 
the 2nd part) was “Unair classique par Rossini.” This 
excited the wrath of the maestro, who, it must be here related, 
that the sequel may be understood, has been lately presented 
with a copy of his ancestral coat of arms, as recently discovered, 
engraved on a bell in the church of Cotignola. They were en- 
graved on a seal, and accompanied by a pedigree drawn up by 
M. Luigi Cosmo Ferrucci, the learned librarian of Florence. The 
crest consists of a branch of a rose tree, on which is perched a 
nightingale, surmounted by three stars and a wreath of “ palms.” 
Alluding to this proof of the antiquity of his family, the maestro 
is said to have expressed his dissatisfaction with the Boulogne 
[er aa in these terms :—“ Va pour le rossignol, les trois 
étoiles et les palmes de l'immortalité ; je consens 2 Tes léguer & la 
postérité ; mais je me refuse, et me refuserai de mon vivant 
comme outre tombe, au titre de classique et 4 tous les honneurs 
y attachés.” (“The nightingale, the three stars, and the palms 
of immortality are all very well; I consent to bequeath them to 
posterity ; but I refuse, and always shall refuse while I am alive 
and from beyond the grave, the title of a classic, together with all 
the honours thereunto belonging.”) 

T have already informed you how the company of the forth- 
coming Italian Opera here is composed. The opening night is 
fixed for the 2nd of October, and the first opera produced will 
be La Sonnambula, with Mlle. Batta and Signor Gardoni in the 
principal parts. The next opera will be Flotow’s Marta, in which 
Mario, Graziani, and Mile. Edenska, the new contralto, will sing. 
T hear from Milan that M. Bottesini’s opera, J/ Assedio di Firenza, 
has at length been produced there, but did not meet with a very 
enthusiastic reception. The composer was spplened, but not 
called for' at the end of the performance. The blame is kindly 
laid by my informant on the feebleness of the execution. Another 
young composer, M. Cagnori, author of the famous Don Bucefalo, 
has had a new opera performed at the Scala with great success. 
It is entitled Z/ Vecchio della Montagna. Mad. Carvalho has made 
her first appearance at Berlin in J/ Barbiere, and she has made 
such an impression on the German critics that they proclaim her 
the Jenn Lind of France. It is a proof with how little disturb- 
ance of the ordinary course of things the Neapolitan revolution 
has been effected, that in the midst of the Liberator’s triumph and 
the king’s flight, a new opera has been produced by Signor 
Petrella. It is called Id folletto di Gresy, and met with the most 
brilliant success, the composer being called before the gurtain, I 
am told, at least twenty times. 

I generally favour you with the matrimonial rumours that cross 
my path connected with the artistic world, because I know 
that, whether true or false, they always cause a little flutter of 
agreeable excitement among your lady readers. Here is one 
which has all the requisite ingredients of interest, more especially 
its uncertainty :—Mlle. Louise de la Rochefoucault, daughter of 
Count Wilfrid de la Rochefoueault, granddaughter of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucault, some time ambassador at the Court of 
Prussia, will exchange the illustrious name of her ancestors for the 
somewhat less distinguished patronymic of M. Henri Litolff. 

From Brussels, I hear that the opening of the new theatre, 
styled “Du Pare,” has taken place, and was honoured by the pre- 
sence of the Duke and Duchess of Brabant. The alterations in 
the body of the theatre are said to be a great improvement, and 
the decorations are very tasteful. The first opera which will be 
got up this season at the Royal Theatre is Herculanum, by Feli- 
cien David. It will be followed by a grand opera, the music of 
which is composed by M. Hanssens, the director of the orchestra. 











A Brussels paper announces the curious fact that Mr. Lumley has 
obtained the management of the national theatre, the Cirque, of 
that capital, and that he is about to open it with a company of 
Italian singers, wherein will be found more than one name of 
distinction. If this be true, and there is no particular reason 
to doubt it, we have another proof of the indefatigable spirit 
of the celebrated impresario, and if ever energy against adverse 
fortune deserved the favour of the gods, they should smile on him 
now. 

The salons of Erard have been the scene of a grand congress, 
or rather, the preliminary meetings for one, the object of which is 
the restoration of plain song and church music. An article in a 
class paper, called Za Maitrise, under the title of L’Idée Mére du 
Congrés, has appeared, explaining fully the intentions of the 
association, which has received the patronage of the chief eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of the country. The first regular meeting of 
the congress will be held at the end of November in the premises 
of the Société d’ Encouragement pour les Beaux Arts et 0 Industrie ; 
and the editors of the above-mentioned journal have presented the 
association with a series of medals in gold, silver, and bronze, to 
be distributed as prizes for the best missa brevis, the best com- 
positions for the voice and organ applicable to the celebration of 
divine service, of a simple and severe style, and easy of execution. 
A grand competition of Orpheonists, organised by the instrumental 
and choral societies of the department of the Seine, is announced 
to take place next Sunday at Livry-Sévigné. The competition 
will be preceded by a solemn mass, which will be sung by one of 
the choral societies of the upper division. 

An interesting discovery has just been made in the royal library 
of Munich, consisting of an autograph piece by Mozart, not hitherto 
known to exist, and of which there is no mention in any list of his 
compositions. It is an Italian air for a soprano to words com- 
mencing Fra cento affanni e cento. From the inscription it bears, 
this air would appear to have been written by Mozart while at 
Milan, in the year 1770, when he was only fourteen years of age, 
and while his fourth dramatic composition, Mitridate re di Ponto, 
was being played with striking success. 

The Paris correspondent of a Belgian paper relates how a con- 
siderable stir is being made in diplomatic circles here, in order to 
have another posthumous work of the Russian composer Bort- 
niansky performed. The Prince W is said to be at the 
head of this movement, and in order to popularise the music 
of this composer he is about to organise a number of con- 
certs; to which end he has sent for a Russian choral society com- 
posed of artists whose execution is said to be unrivalled through- 
out the world. The Greek Church allows no musical instrument 
to be used in its religious services, and the choristers are therefore 
accustomed to execute pieces without accompaniment. It is only 
in Russian churches that the contra basso voice, less rare in Russia 
than elsewhere, is employed, the compass of which extends to the 
lower A, two notes below the c a@ vide of the violoncello. The 
effect of these voices singing an octave below the basses is beyond 
conception. They are, in fact, human double basses. In the 
choral troop brought to Paris by Prince W. are several of these 
contra basst, among whom one in particular, M. Ivan Norrowine, 
enjoys a high reputation, and is destined, it is said, to make quite 
a sensation. The opera of Bortniansky, which it is sought to get 
performed in Paris, was found, it is said, among his papers. The 
libretto is by the celebrated Russian poet, Ponschkin. Several 
unaccompanied choruses occur in this opera, and these are the 
choruses which will be performed at the concert in question. Bort- 
niansky occupied the post of chapel-master to the Emperor of 
Russia from 1782 to 1826, when he died. His music is chiefl 
dependent for its effect on the employment of choral masses, wit 
all the resources of which he was thoroughly acquainted. 

In your record of the movements of the nomad tribe of musical 
artists, note that Joseph Wieniawski has returned to Paris from 
Hamburg and elsewhere. ‘ee 

In your obituary, since the bills of mortality in art know of no 
geographical limit, set down that Jean Louis Heiberg, the 
“creator of the Danish vaudeville,’ whatever that may be, has 
himself lapsed from the number of living created beings. At 
Copenhagen his eyes first saw the light, and in Iceland the curtain 
of death was drawn over them. In the interval he had studied 
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medicine and written for the stage ; — among other things a Don 
Juan for a company of puppets at the age of three and twenty. 


Crystat Paracr.—On Saturday Mr. G. W. Martin gave a 
performance of his own national part-songs, prize glees, &c., with 
a choral force numbering nearly 2000, in the Great Handel 
Orchestra, That Mr. Martin is popular as a composer may be 
inferred from the fact that more than 10,000 people assembled on 
the occasion. The attraction of the concert, however, entirely 
escaped our observation. Of the fourteen pieces given ten were 
written by Mr. Martin; the others were harmonised by him. The 
national part-songs—four in number —we did not greatly like, 
though all were received with vociferous acclamations. The 
part-song, “ Brightest hopes are fleetest,” is really charming—the 
best, indeed, we have heard of Mr. Martin’s compositions — and 
well merited the encore it received. ‘That Mr. Martin has a large 
circle of friends none could doubt who saw the crowd and heard 
the applause on Saturday afternoon. 





Notice. 

In consequence of the communication from our own reporter 
being mislaid in the transit, our notice of the Norwich 
Festival is unavoidably postponed until next week. 


Tue Mustcan Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After~ 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

~ _ f Three lines (about 30 words) w+. w+ 28. 6d. 
nates gem additional line (10 words) — 6d. 
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HE retirement of Mad. Clara Novello from the Sacred 
Concert-room will leave a blank which at present 
there does not appear any likelihood of being filled up. 
Such a loss to sacred art is indeed to be deeply lamented, 
more particularly at a time when oratorios, become an 
entertainment for the people, are progressing rapidly in 
general estimation, and when their performances are no 
longer restricted to special localities and periods. Such an 
artist as Mad. Novello must have had some hand or voice 
in conducing to this progress. Many no doubt would at 
first go to hear the singer, with no particular predilection 
for holy strains, who subsequently, taught to attend and 
understand, would be attracted by the music itself. If ever 
singer was constituted to exercise an influence over a large 
auditory, it was the lady who forms the subject of our 
remarks. Mad. Novello has not only a voice of sur- 
passing quality and purity, but her style and manner are 
eminently adapted to sacred music. The beauty and purity 
of her voice were acknowledged from the first moment 
when, as a girl, she was launched into artistic life, and 
dared the fiat of the public alongside of Malibran, Grisi, 
Caradori, Sontag, Mary Paton, and other cantatrice, native 
and foreign, who were more or less remarkable in the roll 
of fame. A new star in such a constellation, the youthful 
Clara Novello was not obnubilated in the surrounding lustre. 
She gained hosts of admirers, who were enchanted with her 
lovely voice and the refinqnent of her style, and augured 
the most brilliant results for her future. That these augu- 








ries have not been ‘alsified we need hardly say. Mad. 
Novello’s career has been one of undeviating success, and no 
part of her progress has been marked by greater triumphs 
than that which dates from her return to public life atter 
several years’ interval passed in retirement. Indeed, our 
principal regret at losing the artist is bound up with the 
fact that her vocal powers are as transcendent as ever, and 
that time has only added to the purity and delicacy of her 
style. Had Mad. Novello’s powers been on the wane our 
regrets would have been extenuated by the consideration 
that she was acting cautiously and judiciously ; anticipating 
Time as it were, and succumbing to his supremacy ere he 
could lay too heavily his hand upon her—thereby exhibiting 
art to the last, as she stood on the threshold of the temple 
about to take her leave. Mad. Novello’s reasons for quit- 
ting public life are alleged to be of a private nature. The 
loss to the public is the same whatever the cause. 

The qualities which eminently befit Mad. Clara Novello 
for the sacred concert-room are the peculiar character of the 
voice, and a style essentially devotional. Mad. Novello’s 
voice is a high soprano, pure, open, brilliant,. clear and 
liquid as a well-tuned silver bell, and extremely sympa- 
thetic. In the upper register some of the tones are won- 
derfully touching. This rare organ, so available, it would 
seem, for all purposes, so capable, so beautiful and so telling, 
is toned down and sobered to a religious feeling that lends 
it its peculiar characteristic, and makes it almost sombre in 
expression and colouring. From this peculiarity, this 
sombreness of tone, Mad. Novello derives her special 
power in sacred music. Of that “demonstrative” quality 
so indispensable to the dramatic singer she exhibits but 
little, and is seldom outwardly energetic or forcible. In- 
tensity without display, and earnestness arising from a 
manner full of repose and apparently absorbed, constitute 
the specialties which distinguish Mad. Novello from all 
other singers of sacred music. So rapt, indeed, is she at 
most times in her performance, that, even when singing, 
could our ears deceive us so, she might stand as an exem- 
plification of Wordsworth’s Nun,“ breathless with adoration.” 
Whether this be pure instinct or the most consummate art, 
we cannot say. In either case the result is the same, and 
the wondrous influence of the vocalist made manifest. When 
shall England be able to boast of another singer who can 
produce such extraordinary effects by such simple means? 
When shall England boast of another singer who, while 
disclaiming, if not failing in, that dramatic vigour and 
impassioned energy which all candidates for lyric honours, 
on or off the stage, have made the be-all and end-all of their 
acquirements, may be able to achieve such greatness and 
renown? The brightest luminary of the Sacred Concert- 
room is about to disappear for ever—when to be replaced 
lies buried in the womb of Time. 


a Vane 


= accusations of unintelligibility and of contra- 
sense (as for instance when a girl sentenced to death 
sings in a lively strain), the Opera has been attacked as 
essentially absurd, and it is satisfactory to know that these 
attacks date from its first introduction into England and 
France. To some it appeared monstrous that men and 
women should be represented on the stage singing, when 
it is notorious that in actual life they communicate in the 
speaking voice. Opera was declared to be unnatural as 
compared with the Drama. In other words, it was natural 
that Desdemona should express her grief in melodious 
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verse, but unnatural that she should do so in pure melody. 
(For the sake of the comparison, we must suppose Rossini’s 
Otello to have been written long before its time). Persons 
with any pretence to reason have long ceased to urge such 
futile objections against a delightful entertainment which, 
as we shall presently show, is in some respects the highest 
form the drama has assumed. Gresset answered these 
music-haters well in his “ Discours sur ’harmonie.” “ After 
all,” he says, “ if we ‘study nature, do we not find more 
fidelity to appropriateness at the Opera than on the tragic 
stage, where the hero speaks the language of declamatory 
poetry ? Has not harmony always been much better able 
than simple declamation to imitate the true tones of the 
passions—deep sighs, sobs, bursts of grief, languishing 
tenderness, interjections of despair, the inflexions of pathos, 
and all the energy of the heart ?” 

For the sake of enjoying the pleasures of music and of 
the drama in combination, we must adopt certain conven- 
tions, and must assume that song is the natural language. of 
the men and women that we propose to show in our operas, 
as we assume in tragedy that they all talk in verse; in 
comedy that they are all witty, and yet are perpetually 
giving one another opportunities for repartee ; in the ballet 
that they all dance and are unable to speak at all. The form 
is nothing. Give us the true expression of natural emotion, 
and all the rest will seem natural enough. Only it would 


be as well to introduce as many dancing characters and 
dancing situations as possible in the ballet, and to remember 
in particular that Roman soldiers could not with propriety 
figure in one (for a ballet on the subject of “ Les Horatii” 
was once actually produced in France, in which the Horatii 
and the Curiatii danced a double pas de trois) ; and in tragedy, 
that the chief personages ought not to be London coal- 


heavers or Parisian water-carriers ; and in the same way, 
that in opera, scenes and situations ought to be avoided 
which in no way suggest singing. And let us now in- 
form the ignorant opponents of opera, that there are 
certain grand dramatic effects attainable on the lyric stage 
which without the aid of music would be impossible. 
Music has often been defined ; here is a new definition of 
it. Itis the language of masses—the only language that 
masses can speak and be understood. On the old stage a 
crowd could not cry “ Down with the tyrant!” or “We 
will,” or even “ Yes” and “ No,” with any intelligibility. 
There is some distance from this state of things to the Bles- 
sing of the Daggers in the Huguenots, or the Prayer of the 
Israelites in Mosé. In the ordinary drama we could neither 
have the prayer (unless it were recited by a single voice, 
which would be worse than nothing) before the passage, 
nor the thanksgiving which in the opera is sung imme- 
diately after the Red Sea has been crossed ; but, above all, 
we could not obtain the sublime effect produced by the 
contrast between the two songs; the same song, and yet 
how different ; the difference between minor and major, 
between a psalm of humble supplication and a hymn 
of jubilant gratitude. This is the change of key at 
which, according} to Stendhal, the women of Rome used 
to faint in such numbers. It cannot be heard without 
emotion even in England ; and we do not think any one, 
even a professed enemy of Opera, would ask himself, during 
che performance of the prayer in Mosé, whether it was 
natural or not that the Israelites should sing either before 
or after crossing the Red Sea. 

Again, how could the animation of the market scene in 
Masaniello be expressed except by means of music? What 
other art could render confusion harmonious and intelligible? 








In concerted pieces, again, the Opera possesses a means of 
dramatic effect quite as powerful and as peculiar to itself as 
its choruses. The finest situation in Rigoletto is that in 
which the quartet occurs. Here three persons express 
simultaneously the different emotions which are excited in 
the breast of each by the presence of the Duke of Mantua 
in the assassin’s hostelry, while the Duke of Mantua him- 
self makes love to the assassin’s sister. The amorous 
fervour of the Duke, the reckless gaiety of Maddalena, the 
despair of Gilda, the vengeful rage of Rigoletto, all this 
exists at the same time, and is told at once in the combined 
songs of the four personages, while the spectator derives a 
new pleasure from the very art by which the four different 
songs are combined into harmony,—a magnificent quartet, 
of which, however, the model existed long before in Don 
Giovanni. All this is of course very unnatural. It would 
be so much more natural that the Duke of Mantua should 
first make a long speech to Maddalena, that Maddalena 
should then answer him, that afterwards both should 
remain silent while Gilda, of whose presence outside the 
tavern they are unaware, sobs forth her lamentations at the 
perfidy of her betrayer, and that finally the Duke, 
Maddalena, and Gilda, by some inexplicable unity of pur- 
pose, should not say a word while Rigoletto is congratu- 
lating himself on the prospect of being speedily revenged 
on the libertine who has robbed him of his daughter. In 
the old drama, perfect sympathy between two lovers can 
scarcely be expressed—certainly not with anything like 
the vividness with which it can be told through sugges- 
tive union of the two voices in the ensemble of a duet. We 
are sometimes inclined to think that even the balcony duet 
between Romeo and Juliet ought to be in music; and cer- 
tainly no living poet could render the duet between 
Valentine and Raoul adequately into either prose or verse. 
Talk of music destroying the drama; why, it is from 
innate love of the drama that so many persons go to the 
Opera every night. 

“ But is it not absurd to hear a man say ‘ Good morn- 
ing ?’ *‘ How do you do?’ in music ?” Most decidedly ; and 
therefore all ordinary, commonplace, and trivial remarks 
should be excluded from operas, as from poetical dramas and 
from poetry of all kinds except comic and burlesque verse. 
It was not reserved for the unmusical critics of the present 
day to discover that it would be grotesque to utter such 
a phrase as “ Give me my boots” in recitative, and that 
such a line as “ Waiter, a cutlet nicely browned,” could 
not be advantageously set to music. All this sort of humour 
was exhausted by St. Evremond, in a comedy called Les 
Opéras,* which he wrote during his residence in London, 
soon after the production of Lulli’s Cadmus and Hermione, 
in 1673. In this work, which was published but not repre- 
sented, Chrisotine is, so to speak, opera-struck. She thinks 
of nothing but Lulli, or “ Baptiste,” as she affectionately 
calls him, after the manner of Louis XIV. and his court, 
sings all day long, and in fact has altogether abandoned 
speech for song. Perrette, the servant, tells Chrisotine 
that her father wishes to see her. ‘ Why disturb me at 
my songs?” replies the young lady, singing all the time. 
The attendant complains to the father that Chrisotine will 
not answer her in ordinary spoken language, and that she 
sings about the house all day long. Chrisotine corroborates 
Perrette’s statement by addressing a little cavatina to her 
parent, in which she protests against the harshness of those 





* A German translation of this piece, entitled Die Opern, is to be 
found in the library of the British Museum, The original is not there. 
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who would hinder her from singing the tender loves of 
Hermione and Cadmus. 


“Speak like other people, Chrisotine,” exclaims old 
Chrisard, “or I will issue such an edict against operas, 
that they shall never be spoken of again where I have any 
authority.” 

“ My father, Baptiste : opera, my duty to my parents ; 
how am I to decide between you?” exclaims the young 
girl, with a tragic indecision as painful as that of Arnold, 
the son of Tell, hesitating between his Matilda and his 
native land. 

“You hesitate between Baptiste and your father?” cries 
the old gentleman ; “ O tempora, O mores!” (only, in 
French). 

“Tender mother! cruel father! and you, O Cadmus ! 
unhappy Cadmus! I shall see you no more,” sings Chriso- 
tine ; and soon afterwards she adds, still singing, that she 
“ would rather die than speak like the vulgar.” It is a new 
fashion at the court (she continues) ; since the last opera, no 
one speaks otherwise than in song. When one gentle- 
man meets another in the morning, it would be grossly 
impolite not to sing to him :— 

“¢ Monsieur, comment vous portez vous?’ to which the 
other would reply :— 

“<< Je me porte a votre service.’ 

“Ist Gentleman—‘ Aprés diner, que ferons nous ?’ 

“2nd Gentleman—‘ Allons voir la belle Clarisse.’ 

“The most ordinary things are sung in this manner, and 
in polite society people don’t know what it means to speak 
otherwise than in music.” 

Chrisard—*“ Do people of quality sing when they are 
with ladies ?” 

Chrisotine—“ Sing ! sing ! I should like to see a man of 
the world endeavour to entertain company with mere talk 
in the old style. He would be looked upon as a man of a 
bygone period. The servants would laugh at him.” 

Chrisard—* And in the town ?” 

Chrisotine—“ All persons of any importance imitate the 
court. It is only in the Rués Saint Denis and St. Honoré, 
and on the bridge of Notre Dame, that the old custom is 
still kept up. ‘There people buy and sell without singing. 
But at Gauthier’s, at the Orangery, at all the shops where 
the ladies of the court buy dresses, ornaments and jewels, 
all business is carried on in singing ; and if the dealers did 
not sing, their goods would be confiscated. People say that 
a severe edict has been issued to that effect. ‘They appoint 
no Provost of Trade now unless he understands music, and 
until M. Lulli has examined him to see whether he is 
capable of understanding and enforcing the rules of har- 
mony.” 


The above scene, be it observed, is not the work of an 
ignorant detractor of Opera, of a brute insensible to the 
charms of music, but is the production of St. Evremond, 
one of the very first men on our side of the Alps who called 
attention to the beauties of the new musical drama just 
established in Italy, and which, when he first wrote on the 
subject, had not yet been introduced into France. St. 
Evremond had too much taste not to enjoy the Opera, 
and too much sense to decry it on account of such im- 
probabilities as must inevitably belong to every form of the 
Drama, which is the expression of life, but which need not, 
for that reason, be restricted to the language of speech ex- 
clusively any more than tragedy need be restricted to the 
diction of prose, or comedy to the inane platitudes of ordi- 











nary conversation. At all events there is no novelty, and 
above all no wit, in repeating seriously the pleasantries of 
St. Evremond, which, we repeat, were the pleasantries of 
a man who loved the object of his good-natured and 
agreeable raillery. 

Indeed, most of the men who have written things against 
the Opera that are still remembered, have liked the Opera, 
and have even written operas themselves. Aujourd’ hui ce 
qui ne vaut pas la peine d’étre dit on le chante, is said by the 
Figaro of Beaumarchais— Beaumarchais, who gave lessons 
in singing and on the harpsichord to Louis the Fifteenth’s 
daughters, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Gluck’s operas, 
and who wrote specially for that composer the libretto of 
Tarare, which was however set to music by Salieri, 
Gluck’s favourite pupil. Beaumarchais knew well enough 
—and Tarare would in a certain way prove it—that not 
only “what is not worth the trouble of saying ” cannot be 
sung, but that very often such trivialities as can with pro- 
priety be spoken in a drama would, set to music, produce a 
ludicrous effect. Witness these lines in St. Evremond’s 
Les Opéras — 

“ Monsieur, comment vous portez vous ? ” 
‘* Je me porte a votre service :” 


which might form part of a comedy, but which in an opera 
would be absurd, and would therefore not be introduced 
into one, except by a foolish librettist (who would for a 
certainty get hissed), or by a wit like St. Evremond, wish- 
ing to amuse himself by exaggerating to a ridiculous point 
the latest fashionable mania of the day. 


-—-¢——-— 


i appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault at the 
Adelphi renders that theatre for the present the most 
important in London. ‘The Haymarket still chews the cud 
of pieces that have long lost their novelty, the attractive 
force of the Olympic is considerably lessened by the 
temporary absence of Mr. Robson, and the Colleen Bawn, 
—though produced in an already dramatised story (the 
Collegians)—has all those attributes that were found service- 
able at the old Adelphi, and are even more requisite at the 
new house, where there is a stage of increased capacity. 
The few nights during which Mr. Bourcicault played at 
the Princess’s Theatre some eight years ago, can scarcely 
be mentioned in opposition to the declaration that he now 
for the first time comes before the public in a histrionic 
character ; still less do his juvenile performances, when he 
was yet unknown as an author, live in the memory of the 
public. As the Irish peasant, Myles na Coppoleen, he 
appears for the first time as a trained artist, with a settled 
sphere of action. The performance is thoroughly careful 
and well considered, and not a touch is wanting to the sly 
humour and indomitable shrewdness which are such im- 
portant elements in Milesian nature. His scene with the 
priest, Father Tom, in which, while evidently losing his 
game, he struggles to the last to resist detection of his lies, 
is as masterly a piece of acting as one would wish to see. 
On the other hand, that abandonment to the impulse of the 
moment, that overflowing hilarity which distinguishes Mr. 
Barney Williams, he does not attain—nay, does not attempt. 
He is an artist who ever feels himself above the work he 
executes, and while he shows that he understands his task 
in all its bearings, never forgets his own identity. 
The same piece that introduces Mr. Bourcicault deter- 
mines the position of Mr. Edward Falconer, and it is hard 
to recognise the very indifferent actor of tragedy and light 
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comedy in the accurate delineation of the Irish serf, as 
exemplified in the character of Danny Man. The voice 
kept down to a perpetual semblance of servility, the stoop 
occasioned as much by the bowed mind as by the broken 
back, the agonies of the death-bed, are all admirably true, 
and without a particle of exaggeration. 

Nor is it too much to say that in the Colleen Bawn we 
are first made acquainted with the capabilities of Mrs. 
Billington,—a lady who, when she has attempted parts more 
than commonly conspicuous, has generally suggested the 
notion of over-weight. But in the very powerful scene 
in which Mrs. Cregan curses the captors of her son, she 
completely rises to the level of the position, and astonishes 
by her newly-marked force. 


sings and dances very prettily, and is thoroughly unaffected 
and enthusiastic in all she undertakes, 


Thus, altogether, the Colleen Bawn is not only a wel- | 


come apparition at a season which is dull even for Sep- 
tember, but is an earnest of theatrical improvement. Two 
new artists are added to our histrionic force, and several 
who are well known develop new capabilities. 


—<— <> <———- 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
Its Risk and Proaress. 


II. 
MONSIGNY AND PHILLIDOR. 


Tue first of these was simply a musical amateur, born at Fau- 
— a village near St. Omer, on the 17th of October, 1729. 
He was destined for a financial career, and obtained a post in the 
office of ecclesiastical accounts. It was while hearing a perform- 
ance of La Serva Padron., by Pergolese, that he felt the musical 
chord within him vibrate. He had learned to lay the violin at the 
Jesuits’ College of St. Omer, and after having heard the chef 
d euvre of the Italian master, he took some lessons of a double bass 
player at the opera, called Gianotti, who taught him the principles 
of thorough bass, which the latter had learned from Rameau. He 
studied only five months with Gianotti, and it was after having 
received this elementary instruction that he set to music a little 
libretto entitled Les Aveux indiscrets, played at the Thédtre de la 
Foire St. Laurent. 

At this period the orchestra ‘of the Italian Theatre (Comédie 
Italienne), in which the greater part of Monsigny’s works were to 
be played, consisted only of five first and five second violins, two 
altos, three violoncellos, to which were added later two double 
basses, two flutes or two hautboys (the same artists being engaged 
to play both instruments), and lastly two miserable horns and two 
bassoons, who by no means piqued themselves on playing in tune. 
The performers in this incomplete orchestra were inferior to our 
most humble provincial artists, and the actors of the company of 
singing comedians were after the fashion of those of the vaudeville 
theatres of the present day. It may be guessed, therefore, what 
the performances of these “ fair theatres” (thédtres de la foire) were 
like in which our Opéra Comique took its rise. 

The following year Monsigny brought out on the same stage on 
which his first piece had been played, Le Cadi dupé, of which the 
words were by 5 palin : 

Even in this early work there are several pieces deserving 
mention. The air of Zelmire for instance, “Toi que mon ceur 
adore,” by no meaas deficient in tenderness of expression ; the duo, 
“Qu’en dites vous, monseigneur ?” the trio, “Entrez done,” &e. 
The music of these pieces is well adapted to the sense of the words. 

Sédaine, stones by these qualities, got himself introduced to 

onsigny, and became his recognised collaborator. They brought 
out in 1761, Le Roi et le Fermier, which produced a great sensation 
—two hundred representations bringing in 10,000 fr. (£400) to 
the composer ! (An enormous sum for the period.) This piece met 
in the first instance a cold reception on account of the musical 








element preponderating more than had been previously known. 
The poem of Sédaine had not taken the fancy of the audience, and 
it was not until after it had been heard several times that it was per- 
ceived Monsigny’s music was marked by a strain of touching 
melody well suited to the sentiments expressed in each scene, a 
necessary condition of success with a French audience. 

Two years later Sédaine and Monsigny gave the world a 
village opera (paysannerie), Rose et Colas, the graceful and 
simple songs of which charmed the public. In Le Déserteur the 
talent of Monsigny developed itself and reached its crowning 
success. 

The fine wits of the time criticised this poem, and Sédaine’s 
origin was cast in his teeth. His education had been ill cared 


| for; his pieces were faulty in their style. Errors in French and 
| spelling were as frequently met in them as dramatic situations 


| . . 
Mra. Bourcicault is an amiable, pleasing actress, who | which he sought after, rather than refinements of language, his 


chief object being to stir the emotions of the public. He knew 


| the personage he had to deal with, and was convinced that to be 
| made to cry or to laugh was all he asked for, which explains the 


introduction into his operas of characters for whose appearance no 
motive can be discovered. Thus in Le Déserteur, perceiving that 
the sentimental scenes were drawn out to too great a length, he 
introduced in the third act, in the most gratuitous manner, but 
with the utmost felicity, the character of Montauciel, which still 
preserves its charm in the eyes of the present generation. Clairval 
in the character of Montauciel, and Caillot in that of Alexis, 
gained the greatest applause. 

“ Monsigny,”—to borrow a passage from M. Adolphe Adam's 
interesting book, Derniers Souvenirs dun Musicien —“ worked 
with difficulty. Not only was he too unskilled a musician not to 
experience great difficulty in marshalling together his ideas and 
apportioning them between the vocal parts and the orchestra, but 
being endowed with extreme sensibility he was impelled to identify 
himself in some sort with his personages, and to place himself in 
their positions in order to excite and kindle his genius, and stir it 
up to emit the sparks of fanciful inspiration. ‘Frequently while 
he was working at Le Déserteur it was found necessary to take 
the manuscript away from him on account of the excessive nervous 
excitement he experienced. This sensibility never left him, 
Choron relates the following anecdote :— Monsigny being then 
eighty-two years of age, while explaining to us the manner in 
which he wished the situation in Le Déserteur to be rendered, 
where Louise is gradually recovering from her swoon, and her 
stifled accents are interrupted by orchestral passages, shed tears of 
sympathy and fell himself into the same state of overwhelming 
emotion which he was describing in so expressive a manner.” 

M. Fétis, who quotes this trait on the authority of Choron, 
adds with much justice :—“ This sensibility constituted his genius, 
for he was indebted to it for a multitude of touching melodies 
which must always render his works deserving of attention from 
instructed musicians.” 

Next to Le Déserteur, the works of this composer which obtained 
the greatest success were La Belle Arséne, June 1773, and Félix 
ou Enfant Trouvé, 1777. From the latter work should be quoted 
the quintet, the trio, and the air, so well fitted to the situation— 
* Qu’on se batte, qu’on se dechire ” 

Although Monsigny was at that time only 48 he refused ever 
again to compose anything, and resembling in this one of our great 
contemporary geniuses, rested upon his numerous laurels. He 
alleged as his reason for thus prematurely reposing from his 
labours, the prohibition his physician had laid him under from ever 
again writing on penalty of losing his sight. On this subject, 
however, M. Fétis saave Ss I knew this respect-worthy man, 
and I asked him in 1810, that is to say thirty-three years after 
the production of his last opera, whether he had never felt a 
craving to write since that time: ‘Never,’ said he; ‘from the 
day that I finished the score of Féliz, music has been as it were 
dead to me; I have never had an idea since.’ ” 

He died in Paris, on the 14th of January, 1817, at the age of 
88, being forty years after the last performance of Félix. _ 

His music—notwithstanding the inspiration of which it bears 
the immortal impress—betrays constantly the want of an adequate 
musical education ; a glance at the scores of Monsigny will show 
at once that his modulations, although for the most part simple, 
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have been effected with difficulty. Such was not the case with 
his contemporary—Frangois André Phillidor. 


Til. 
PHILLIDOR. 


Born at Dreux, on the 7th of September 1726, this composer 
was admitted at the age of six among the children choristers of 
the chapel choir of Louis XV. His first musical studies were 
under the direction of Cambra. 

He was still a chorister when his passion for the game of chess 
declared itself. The musicians, while awaiting the hour for the 
king’s mass, were in the habit of playing at this game; one day, 
one of them finding himself alone with Phillidor, was regretting 
the absence of an opponent, when the child offered his services in 
that capacity. His offer was accepted as a joke in the first in- 
stance, but soon led to the discovery that he possessed the most 
surprising aptitude for the game. He had divined its rules and 
the combinations of which they were susceptible while watching 
the play of his comrades. This love for chess was the most serious 
obstacle he had to encounter to his success as a composer. 

He would at any time throw aside his music, and devote himself 
not only to devising extremely complicated problems, but to writ- 
ing works on this game. He went to Holland, where his chess- 
playing talent developed itself by contact with adepts of great 
skill. It befel him, especially towards the close of his life, when 
he was blind, to play several games at once, but these feats of 
strength, which required a great tension of the mind, weakened 
his intellects. 

From Holland he went to England, and it was in London that 
he received from Diderot a letter upbraiding him severely for 
squandering his mind on the study of chess, thus depriving the 
world of the fruits of his musical genius. As a composer he 
would be esteemed ; as achess-player he could only excite a curi- 
osity but moderately honourable to himself. 

He returned to Paris, where he had a Lauda Jerusalem executed at 
Court, with which the queen was but little pleased; Maria 
Leczinska, it is known, did not like Italian music, and it was in 
that style that Phillidor had written his psalm. 

Four years later, on the 9th of March, 1759, he brought out at 
the Foire St. Laurent Theatre his first opera, Blaise le Savetier. 
This opera had some success, and its composer showed himself a 
much better harmonist than his contemporaries. But as I said 

reviously, his melodies had not the touching gracefulness of 
onsigny’s. The trio, however, “ Le ressort est, je crois, mélé,” 
is in a pleasant style. 

On the 18th of September he produced L’ Huitre et les Plaideurs ; 
this piece is inferior to the first, but he recovered himself in Le 
Soldat Magicien and Le Jardinier et son Seigneur, which were 
a the first in 1760, the second in 1761. 

n this last score, Phillidor advanced one step as regards instru- 
mentation; his orchestra exhibits more signs of care than was the 
case with contemporary works. The duo, “Un maudit liévre,” 
manifests a remarkable elegance and skill of handling. Never- 
theless the works of this master are known only to the antiquarian 
and the professional singer.* His most successful operas were : 
Le Maréchal Ferrant, in two acts, represented for the first time on 
the 22nd of August, 1761, every piece in which work might be 
deservedly mentioned, the most remarkable in my opinion being, 
however, the trio, “‘ Oui, oui, je le dirai;” the duo, “ Premitrement 
buvons,” the trio, “Que voulez vous : "—Le Sorcier, which first 
saw the blaze of the footlights (if I may be excused this ompous 
expression to denote the few candles which illuminated the front 
of the stage in those days) on the 22nd of January, 1764 :—and, 
_? Tom Jones, which appeared the 27th of February, 1764, and 
was his first piece in three acts. This departed from the usual style, 
and, as happens with all innovations, it was in the first instance 
hissed, because it was not understood, and then the same persons 





* Grimm was wont to say that his music was wanting in ideas, and 
that he had more genius for chess than for music, After the first per- 
formance of Tom Jones, however, he granted him nervous strength, and 


a warm and vigorous style. Further on he calls Tom Jones the finest 
work on the stage. 





who had hissed on the first night applauded at the subsequent 
performances. 

In his resentment the innovator returned to London to apply 
himself again to chess ; and when he once more visited Paris he 
found his own works and those of his contemporaries eclipsed b 
the success of a young citizen of Liége, for whom Phillidor had 
himself previously atterapted to procure a poem in vain. 

The first opera of the young “ Litgeois,” Le Huron, performed 
the 20th of August, 1768, had caused a complete revolution in the 
public taste. The name of this composer was Grétry. 

Phillidor, however, composed two more works; a grand opera, 
Thémistocle, which he brought. out first at Fontainebleau, in 1785, 
and afterwards, in 1786, at the Royal Academy ; and LD’ Amitié au 
Village, 2 comic opera in one act played on the 31st of October, 
1785, and on account of which he was called upon the stage, an 
honour extremely rare in those days. The Republic then 
supervened and he returned to London, where he died the 30th 
of August, 1795. ‘ ; 

To complete the list of his comic operas we must mention 
Sancho Panza and Le Bucheron, both in one act, and both played 
in 1762; Zélide et Mélide and Ernelinde, in 1766; in 1768, Le 
Jardinier de Sidon; in 1769, L’ Amant Deguisé and La Nouvelle 
Ecole des Femmes; in 1772, Le Bon Fils ; and in 1775, Les 
Femmes Vengées, the words of which were by S¢daine. 


In the time of Phillidor the Comédie Italienne began to have 
singers. The most renowned of these were M. and Mad. Trial, 
M. and Mad. Laruette, Caillot, Clairval, &c. 

Trial was from Avignon. After having sung on several pro- 
vincial stages he made his first appearance at the Comédie 
Italienne in 1764, in the character of Bastien in Phillidor’s 
Sorcier. He was a good actor but had little voice. After having 
laughed and made others laugh so often in his various characters, 
he ended his career in a tragic manner. The public having made 
him endure some humiliation he went home and poisoned himself. 
He had married the widow of one Comolet, Mad. Mandeville. 
Comolet left her side only when she went on the stage. At home 
he locked her up when he had to go out. This kind of life had 
naturally exerted an influence over the temper of the young 
actress, and when her husband died she recovered all her natural 
gaiety of spirits. Everything here below has its compensation. 

Though Latestie had no voice, his wife, on the other hand, who 
had sung at the Opera when she called herself Mlle. Villette, was 
an agreeable singer. 

Trial and Laruette created those buffo tenor parts, to endow 
which French authors have exerted their comic vein, and have 
thus made them celebrated. 

Clairval was an agreeable tenor. He was no musician, but his 
voice was pleasing. Besides his characters in comic opera, he fre- 
quently took parts in drama and comedy. 

Caillot was the son of a goldsmith who had failed in business. 
As a child he played Cupids at the Court theatre ; when his voice 
broke he retired into the country. He was playing the violin in 
the orchestra at La Rochelle, when an actor being taken ill he 
took his part on the stage. Subsequently he met with success at 
Lyons, and went thence to the Comédie Italienne, where he 
made his début in Ninette dla Cour, on the 16th of July, 1760. 
Ilis voice was of wide compass, and similar in character to that of 
Martin, of whom I shall often have to speak. These actors, 
however, had no chance of pleasing the public but by an effective 
delivery ; purely musical singing was in the second rank. Caillot 
retired from the stage in 1772. 


Let us now sum up our opening remarks on the first foundation 
of the Opéra Comique. 

The work commenced by Dauvergne, roughly shaped out by 
Duni, polished by Monsigny and Phillidor, had reached at the 
latter period to a degree of perfection which permitted its as- 
suming an equal rank with the Grand Opéra. The opera buffa 
of the Italians, the lyrical drama of the Germans, had a rival, or 
rather a younger brother, in the French Opéra Comique, which, 
like its elders, was destined to perform the tour of Europe. 
Voltaire had predicted that the French would never have a music 
of their own, that our language was opposed to it; and scarcely 
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had this prophecy dropt from the pen of the great writer, than 

music, really of French origin and character, came into the world, 

possessed of a constitution which ensured it a long life. 
(To be continued. ) 


————[—[$—S <> 


AN UNKNOWN OPERA BY DONIZETTI. 


Tur following are particulars relative to the recently-discovered manu- 
script opera of Rita. One day, as Donizetti was walking along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, depressed and sad, he was accosted by his 
friend, M. Gustave Vaez (author of the libretto of Za Favorite). 
“T die with ennui,” he exclaimed; “ pray suggest something to occupy 
my mind, even if it be but one act.” A comic subject was agreed upon; 
two days after, the first act was brought by the author to the composer, 
who soon accomplished his task ; to be brief, within the week the opera 
(Rita) was finished. It was accepted with eagerness by the director of 
the Opera Comique, M. Crosnier, but never produced, for the following 
cause. M. Auber, at that time the presiding deity of the Opera 
Comique, had been vainly solicited to have his work ready at the period 
named, but replied that it was impossible, and chose the month of 
March following for its performance. In this dilemma, M. Crosnier 
addressed himself to Donizetti, and an agreement was duly drawn up 
between them. M. Auber, who was in ignorance of this agreement, 
wrote a few days afterwards to the manager, retracting his first decision, 
and fixing November as the precise period he wished his opera to 
appear. Great was M. Crosnier’s embarrassment; but by employing 
a little tact, he hoped to extricate himself. Donizetti, who did not at 
all understand theatrical diplomacy, was at first much puzzled by the 
manager’s preliminary eloquence, but a light flowing into his mind, he 
divined the real state of the case, and coming at once to the point, said, 
“Oh, now I see: it is the engagement with me that is the difficulty in 
question ; I am not in the habit of using a magisterial order to enforce 
a performance of my music,” and taking up the paper he tore it in 
pieces. Feeling, however, much hurt, he refused to part with the 
score. Unfortunately for M. Crosnier, Auber within a few days again 
altered his mind, and gave notice that he should adhere to his original 
arrangement of producing his opera in March. Meantime the manage- 
ment of the Opera Comique devolved on M. Basset, and the latter, 
finding an entry of the piece in the books of the theatre, proposed to 
M. Gustave Vaez to put it at once into rehearsal. The illustrious com- 
poser was already attacked by the cruel disease of the brain which, 
alas! paralysed his fine intellect, and his brother—chief of the military 
bands of the Sultan, at Constantinople—did not judge it right, while 
the poor maestro writhed in his bed of agony in a Maison de Sante, at 
Issy, to deliver over the fruits of that intellect to the anatomical discus- 
sions of thecritic. Donizetti was taken to Bergamo, his native town, 
in @, dying state, where he yielded up his last sigh. A seal was put on 
all his papers, amongst which was the score of Rita. Adolphe Adam, 
who was aware of the existence of this MS., wished to produce it while 
he was director of the Opera Nationale, and M. Gustave Vaez 
wrote to M. Joseph Donizetti, and received the following reply, dated 
from Constantinople: “Sir,—It is out of my power to accept your 
polite offer at present, as no decision has yet been made of my poor 
brother Gaetano’s effects, and I am only a co-inheritant.” The matter 
thus rested during several years. M. Joseph Donizetti dying, his son 
bought the rights of the other inheritors, and came to Paris with the 
score, which M. Gustaye Vaez proposed to M. Perrin, now manager of 
the Opera Comique. M. Perrin inquired into the authenticity of the 
work, and M. Gustave Vacz pledged his word of honour to having seen 
each piece composed by Donizetti, according as the words were brought 
to him. “Your simple word is enough for me,” replied M. Perrin, 
“but it will hardly satisfy those who may be tempted to surmise a 
speculation on our part.” M. G. Vaez proposed forming a committee 
capable of pronouncing on the authenticity of the work. The proposal 
was at once carried into effect. Individuals were chosen, not only with 
reference to solving the question in an artistic point of view, but also 
those who were acquainted with his handwriting. The list included the 
following names: M. Duprez, M. Laborne, who had superintended the 
copying of all Donizetti’s music for the theatre from the original MSS. ; 
M. Vauthart, chief director of the choruses; M. Robin, chief copyist. 
The committee assembled under the presidentship of M. Perrin. The 
question to be solved was the following: “Is the score of the opera 
(Rita) complete as it has been found, orchestrated, and ready for the 
copyist, by the hand of Donizetti?” If the committee do not come to 
a satisfactory conclusion on this point, M. Perrin’s agreement is null 
and void. ‘The score was carefully examined, and the judges una- 
nimously pronounced that no possible doubt could exist of its authen- 
ticity. The committee signing their names, they further stated that 


there was’ positive evidence that the music had been composed after the 
receipt of the words, and expressly for the French libretto, 


— SS =<  — 


MUSICAL PITCH. 
(To the Editor of the Atheneum.) 


Last year, when the Pitch question was under the consideration 
of our English Committee, I ventured to call attention, by a letter 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts, to the manner in 
which the finest ear may be deceived as to a particular tone, and 
to the fact, that notes identically the same may sound acuter or 
graver, owing to the quality of the voice or instrument transmit- 
ting them, or to the manner in which they are framed or set off 
by the composer.—A signal illustration of this came under my 
notice the other evening at Baden. It will be remembered that 
the Carlsruhe pitch was distinctly adverted to in the French report 
as wisely moderate. When M. Berlioz was directing the Carls- 
ruhe orchestra in the chorus and “ Dance of Sylphs” from his 
Faust, I chanced to be seated beside one of the most intelligent 
and accomplished professors living :—one, too, whose ear, by his 
occupation, must be rendered peculiarly sensitive to differences of 
tone, and timbre. “That is in & flat,” said he.—“ No,” I replied, 
“it isin p;” mentioning in support of my correction the fact of 
my having adapted English words to this chorus some years since, 
which made me able to speak to the point with some certainty. 
“Then it is transposed,” was the reply, “for the pitch here is 
higher than it was in Paris.” I was sure that no transposition 
would be allowed in his own music by one so exquisite in his re- 
searches after sonority as M. Berlioz. But my neighbour was 
convinced that he was hearing & flat for p, and B flat for a; counter- 
assurances went for nothing—nor could he be satisfied as to the 
real state of the case, save by reference to the fountain-head, 
which proved that his ear had been deceived, and that the key was 
p after all. It may be the extreme brilliancy of the instrumental 
combinations of M. Berlioz which caused the mystification. In a 
more sober chorus by Gluck, given at the same concert, no such 
acute impression could possibly be received. The incident seems 
so instructive a comment on certain peculiarities influencing 
musical evidence and testimony, and to contain so strong a sug- 
gestion as to the impossibility and undesirableness of uniformity, 
that I offer it as a postscript to former remarks, which were not 
flung out from any wanton desire for paradox, but as the result of 
comparison and experience. H. F. Cuorzey. 
Frankrort, September, 1860. 


—_—_—_—o 
Horergu. 
—— 
Herr Ricuarp Waaner AND Tue Battet.—It is stated that, 








in order to adapt his great work to the Grand Opera of Paris, 
Herr Wagner has consented to the interpolation of a ballet, for 
which he has written the music. 


Mustc 1n France.—The French are “stepping out” in many 
musical paths formerly untrodden by them. The Orphéonistes 
showed us only a few weeks since how remarkable has been the 
advance made by them in part-singing. The other day a traveller 
loitering on the way betwixt Strasbourg and Paris might have 
fallen in with choral meetings of men, accompanied by wind in- 
struments, 200, 250, and 500 executants strong,—singing and 
playing their best in aid of the persecuted Syrian Christians,—at 
Metz, ‘Luneville, and Nancy. In the last-named clean and courtly 
town (which has a sort of Dresden air, without the lifelessness and 
dejection of the Saxon capital) the vesper service in the cathedral, 
chaunted by a large portion of the congregation, in antiphony 
with the priests at the altar, is impressive ;—the body of voices 
clear in tone and well in tune. Nothing so good was to be heard 
in Paris, when we first knew it, on high days and holidays. Lastly, 
as to accompaniments, France, in its military bands, is beginning 
to tread close on the heels of Prussia and Austria. The presence 
of a marshal in the great hotel at Strasbourg gave occasion for a 
serenade of “harmony music,” not equal, of course, to that pro- 


duced by our late guests, the band of Les Guides, but rich in 
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sound, crisp in time,—the players playing with that real manly 
expression which overlooks—but, also, which oyerdocs—no point 
where taste can show itself. This was expressly to Le iclt in the 
delicious introduction to M. Auber’s overture to La Siréne.— 
Musical Correspondent of the Atheneum. 

Panis. — There is some talk of erecting a new place of amuse- 
ment, and the project, it is said, has already obtained the ministerial 
consent. The building in question is to be a theatre of grandiose 
proportions, under the name of the “ Théatre Anglo-Frangaise ;” 
thus called because English capitalists would contribute towards 
the cost of erection, and, besides the other kinds of dramatic 
entertainments included in its patent, there would be the perform- 
ances of a company of English pantomimists, who would import 
the celebrated choreographic fairy pieces so popular on the English 
side of the Straits of Dover. The new theatre would be situated 
at the corner of the Faubourg Saint Denis and the Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle, and built on a circular plan, the better to ensure 
facility of ingress and egress. A magnificent fagade, thirty-one 
metres high, would decorate the main body of the building, to 
which would be attached two pavilions; that on the right would 
be in a line with the Boulevard, and that on the left run down the 
Faubourg Saint Denis. A lane would separate it from the adjacent 
houses. We are promised all the improvements required in the 
construction of new theatres. ‘The facade, the audience part of 
the house, and the saloons, would be arranged in an entirely novel 
manner. ‘There would be a pit, an “ entre-sol,” and four tiers of 
boxes and galleries. ‘There would be a permanent exhibition of 
contemporary pictures in one of the saloons. Comedy, vaudeville, 
pantomime, and grand choreographic fairy pieces would make up 
the programmes. Historical dramas, taken from French history 
more especially, might be admitted; a system of literary com- 
petition might, too, be established, and prizes awarded, even to 
authors whose productions might have been rejected, but who 
should have been honourably mentioned by the jury. The 
originator of this project is M. Ruiz de Fye. (Believe it who 
will!) 

Music 1x Grermany.—Every inquiry and research made in_ 
Germany yields, for the present, only one result so far as music is 
concerned. Not’'a name of the slenderest promise in composition 
is to be heard of. Even the open air bands (delight of enthusi- 
astic English travellers unused to home music in the open air) 
which fifteen years ago were always giving out something new 
(for better for worse), must now, for overtures, recur to the weary 
platitudes of Reissiger and Lindpaintner, while a good new waltz, 
or polka, or polonaise, or mazurka, is no more to be heard. 
spell of Strauss and Lanner, magicians of dance-music, has died 
with them. 


finance. ‘The German town, north or south, in which the greatest 
variety of operatic music may possibly now be heard, is Frankfort. 


“ts : 
There only, during many years past, has the repertory of the | 3 
y g y3 past, } y OF the | Tl Trovatore. 


theatre included Cherubini’s magnificent, though difficult opera of 











The | 


Medea. Cherubini is elsewhere only known in opera, throughout | 


Europe, as having written Les Deux Journées. 
a Cherubini centenary, to be held this very day, his Faniska has 
been announced ; an opera rich in idea and science, though these 
were somewhat encumbered by the perverse nature of the rugged 
Italian, to whose career, as a predominant composer, tact alone 
was wanting. ‘There may come a Cherubini revival as well. as a 
Gluck revival, though the former may possibly involve the neces- 
sity of a re-consideration, which the latter does not. Herr Silcher, 
one of the pleasant Suabians (and how pleasant the Suabians are 
as poets, singers, musicians, and comrades, from Herr Uhland 
downwards, every one conversant with Germany must know), is 
gone. His collections of national tunes should keep his name 


alive among all who love national music.—Musical Correspondent 
of the Atheneum. 


oS i 


Horace Mayuew has returned froma tour in the United States 
and Canada. We hazard the inference that he will give the 
public, in light and pleasant form, some record of his travelling 


At Frankfort, for | Mile. Titiens is a performance of extraordinary excellence. From 





experiences,—Jllustrated News. 
i 


Provincial, 
hone 


Lerps Musicax Festivan, 1861.—A meeting of the general 
committee was held on Monday, when Mr. H. Ludolf, Mr. J. W. 
Hill, and Mr. Fred. Spark were added to the list previously 
published, and the finance, orchestral, and general purposes com- 
mittees, with their respective chairmen, were appointed, Messrs, 
J. W. Atkinson, G. Buckton, and Walker Joy were elected the 
honorary secretaries, and it was decided to communicate with 
Dr. Bennett, with a view to his appointment as conductor, 

LEeps.—JULLIEN Festivat.—The grand concert for the benefit 
of Mad. Jullien, in the Victoria Hall, passed off as well as could 
be desired. The orchestra comprised the members of the late 
M. Jullien’s band, and this alone gave sufficient assurance of 
excellent music, the enjoyment of which was enhanced by the 
spirited and able conducting of Prince George Galitzin. Two or 
three of the Prince’s compositions were played, and displayed 
great beauty and spirit, as well as originality. The oboe solo by 
M. Lavigne, and the flute solo by M. Swensden, were exquisite 
performances. The vocal portion of the concert was sustained by 
Miss Poole, who sang with great taste and sweetness, and by the 
Leeds Festival Choral Society in a selection of choral glees and 
part songs, conducted by Mr. Burton.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Mancurster.—The first Saturday concert of the season took 
place on Saturday evening, at the Free-T'rade Hall, when there 
was a large though not crowded audience. Of the artists engaged 
the attractions were Mesdames Gassier and Viardot Garcia, Signors 
Graziani and Ciampi; the last making his dedut before a Man- 
chester public. Signor Ciampi is apparently almost youthful ; he 
possesses a fine deep voice along with great facility of execution, 
and an evident taste for humour of the smart, lively, Italian buffo 
class. He was encored in the air from Cenerentola. Mad. Gassier 
gave a brilliant rendering of the rondo finale from Sonnambula, and 
when encored, substituted the “ Venzano Waltz.” She also sang 
the bolero, “ Merci, jeunes amies,” from Verdi's Véspres Siciliennes. 


Signor Graziani won the suffrages of the public in a plaintive 


romance by Stanzieri, and the eternal “Il balen.” Mad. Viardot 
Garcia sang Schubert's “ Erl Konig” with great effect. Anew tenor, 
Signor Angelo Luise, attempted “La donna é mobile.” Some 
portion of the concerted music was well given, but the “ Zitti, 
zitti” could scarcely have been worse. Mlle. D’Orvill, who took 
a part in the “ Din, din,”—better known to us as “ Bon soir ”"—is 
a pupil of Mad. Viardot Garcia, whilst the young lady who accom- 
panied the “Erl Konig” is a daughter of the latter, in whose 


. ; : | features we recognised a great look of poor Malibran, i 
Most of all (we are assured) is the decay of the art | 7 7 P alibran, if our memory 
to be felt in Vienna, in the management of whose splendid and | 
subsidised opera-house there has been as much malversation of | ° : 
oe I : tS meee . | regnum, the Lyric Drama once more makes its appearance amongst 
Imperial money as in other more important branches of Austrian | F . . . d 
| us, in a series of Italian operas. 


serves us correctly, in a face it would be difficult to forget. 
Trarran Opera at Mancuester.— After a lengthy inter- 


Four out of the five works con- 
stituting the series are of the modern school ; the fifth is the im- 
mortal Don Giovanni. The series commenced on Monday with 
The cast was as follows:—Leonora, Mlle. Titiens; 


_ Azucena, Mile. Lemaire; Manrico, Signor Giuglini; the Count, 


Signor Valsovani; Ferrando, Signor Vialetti. The Leonara of 


her first appearance to the death scene, she sustained the part with 
unflagging energy, singing the music only as a great artiste can 
sing it, and rising in the fourth act. Signor Giuglini’s Manrico 
is wanting in power. In the delineation of the gentler emotions 
—in the “ Ah! si ben mio ;” the “ Ah, che la ‘morte;” and the 
duet, “ Si, la stanchezza,” he is unrivalled in delicacy and refined 
expression. The Ferrando of Signor Vialetti merits considerable 
praise. Signor Valsovani ‘n the character of the Count was 
totally inefficient. 

La Favorita was given on Tuesday, with Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo, Signori Giuglini and Vialetti, as Leonora, Fernando, and 
Baldassare. Mad. Borghi-Mamocomes before us for the first time, 
and therefore claims a special recognition. Her voice is a mezzo- 
soprano of considerable range, delicious when subdued, or, using the 
language of Italian art, as sotto voce. Her style is good, her acting 
natural and graceful, rising easily into the impassioned. Her 
singing of the air, “Oh! mio Fernando,” exhibited large powers of 
expression and great vocal skill, The most satisfactory part of the 
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Both she and Signor Giuglini here won 


opera was the fourth act. 
The “E fia vero? ” was encored with 


their greatest triumphs. 
acclamations. 

The performance of Don Giovanni on Wednesday was of a 
mixed character. Mlle, Titiens as Donna Anna was everything 
that could be desired, and we do not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that the character was never more efficiently represented, 
nor Mozart’s music more conscientiously nor more faithfull 
rendered. The fine scene in the first act, the great scene wit 
Don Ottavio, containing the difficult air, “ Or sai chi l’onore,” 
and the “ Non mi dir” of the second act, were all in the highest 
style of lyric art. Scarcely inferior was the Zerlina of Mad. Borghi- 
ene the “ Batti batti” being re-demanded with enthusiasm, 
and the “ Vedrai carino” was faultless. The “ Della sua pace ” 
and the “Il moi tesoro” of Signor Giuglini, pieces exactly suited 
to the character of his voice and his refined style, were received 
with great enthusiasm. Signor Gassier’s Don Giovanni, con- 
sidering that he is a bass rather than a baritone, was not without 
merit ; Signor Vialetti’s Leporello was better; and Signor Mer- 
curiali made a passable Masetto. ‘Thé orchestral accompani- 
ments, considering their strength, were on the whole satisfactory. 

The fourth opera of the season, Lucrezia Borgia, was brought 
out on Thursday night, with the following caste :—Lucrezia, Mlle. 
Titiens; Orsini, Mlle. Lemaire; Don Alfonso, Signor Vialetti; 
Gubetta, Signor Mercuriali; and Gennaro, Signor Sirchia, This 
was another triumph for Mlle. Titiens, whose acting and singing 
were both of that high character which entitles her to rank as one 
of the very first of lyric artistes. One of her most striking char- 
acteristics is the perfect equality she maintains throughout every 
performance. Nothing is sacrificed or slurred over; while she 
possesses the rare qualification of keeping a brilliant and facile 
vocalisation in entire subjection to expression. This is remarkably 
exemplified in the part of Lucrezia, in which numberless graces 
of vocal skill are thrown off in profusion, and yet seem to belong 
naturally to the feeling expressed; being the reverse of what is 
often heard from skilful vocalists, viz: a complete sacrifice of ex- 
pression to vocal grace, which thus ornament nothing. The 
perfect equality of Mlle. Titiens’ performance prevents us from 
making any special references to parts, all being equally excellent. 
The Orsini of Mlle. Lemaire was cfeditable, Signor Vialetti’s 
Duke was excellent, while Signor Mercuriali’s performance was 
careful, and, upon the whole, praiseworthy. Some parts of Signor 
Sorchia’s Gennaro indicated considerable talent. As it is, we can 
only augur good things from him. To the opera was added the 
last act of Za Favorita, for Mad. Borghi-Mamo and Signor 
Giuglini—(Abridged from the Manchester Weekly Times.) 

Kernstncron Park Cuurcn.—Travellers from the west and 
north-west of England, upon their approach to London by the 
Great Western line of railway must have observed a very 
beautiful church standing out in the fields adjoining the confines 
of the line. This splendid fabric, founded by the Rev. Dr. Walker, 
rector of St. Columb Major, Cornwall, and which for seven years, 
owing to legal difficulties, has remained in its present unfinished 
condition, is forthwith to be completed. Up to the present time 
it is said to have cost upwards of twenty thousand pounds. The 
elegance and beauty of this miniature cathedral in all its details 
has only to be seen to be greatly admired. The Rev. John 
Light, M.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been presented to the 
living. A daily cathedral service, morning and evening, is to be 
eyes by a very efficient staff of singing men and boys, and 

r. James Pech, of New College, Oxford, and Mr. William 
Sudlow, will be the organists and choir’ masters. 

PresENTATION TO THE Rev. Dr. Mitier, Vicar or Brtrast. 
We had yesterday the pleasure of inspecting, at the warehouse 
of Mrs. Hart, Castle Place, a grand drawing-room pianoforte of 
seven octaves, by the presentation of which to the Rev. Dr. 
Miller the members of the congregation of St. Anne’s Church, 
and other friends, intend to show their esteem for that respected 
clergyman. The instrument was manufactured specially b 
Messrs. J. Kirkman and Son, London, and fully sustains the high 
character borne by the firm in the musical world. The tone is 
remarkably pure, rich, and powerful. All the latest improvements 
have been attended to in the construction, and the style of orna- 
ment adopted is exceedingly chaste and elegant. The initial 





letter of Dr. Miller’s name has been introduced in the fret-work 
with excellent effect, and altogether the piano, in appearance and 
power, could scarcely be wales A silver plate in front of the 
stands bears an inscription to the following effect :—“ Presented 
to the Rev. Thomas Fitzwilliam Miller, D.D., Vicar of Belfast, 
by members of the congregation of St. Anne’s Church, and other 
friends, as a token of their regard and esteem — 1860.” The cost 
of the instrument was 130 guineas, and the subscriptions to meet 
it were contributed some months ago, but the presentation was 
delayed till this time, as the instrument could not sooner he com- 
pleted by the makers.—Belfast Paper. 

Miss Kate Ranoz.—The following extract from the Plymouth 
Mail will no doubt be read®with interest by many of our sub- 
scribers :—“ At the theatre the other evening, Miss Kate Ranoe, 
the adopted daughter of the late M. Jullien and Mad. Jullien, 
made her debut as the Minstrel Graceful, in the extravaganza of 
the Fair One with the Golden Locks. She is a very pleasing 
young actress, and has evidently received a highly finished 
musical education. Her acting was very spirited, “but graceful 
and natural, and entirely free of all ‘ buskin affectation.’ Her 
easy walk across the boards would be worthy the notice of older 
actresses. Her singing is that of an accomplished artiste, and the 
taste and knowledge she displays makes much amends for the 
present state of her voice, which, it is to be regretted, is rather 
defective. What makes the matter the more to be deplored, is 
that it is stated that her natural very fine voice has been damaged 
by excess of practice. With this drawback, her ‘ Power of Love’ 
was given with great sweetness. With her natural attractions, 
fine acting, and influential introductions to the musical world, a 
high position for her among the favourites of the public is next to 
certain.” In another Plymouth paper, the Western Morning 
News, we find the following :—“ A young lady, Miss Kate Ranoe, 
of no mean pretensions to future theatrical celebrity, has made 
her debut at the theatre in the part of Graceful, in the amusing 
burlesque by Planché, the Fair One with the Golden Locks. Miss 
Ranoe’s acting betrayed more knowledge of the stage than was to 
be expected from so young a debutante. Both her acting and her 
singing were truly artistic; she had, however, to contend with a 
break-up in her voice, evidently brought on by overworking of 
the organ ; still she contrived to win golden opinions from the 
audience by her intonation and pure style of singing. She hed 
evidently been. well taught, and her acting was natural, very 
engaging, without effort, and extremely effective.” 

Grist AND Mario 1x Dusiin. — Flotow’s Marta had the effect 
of crowding the Theatre Royal last evening with a brilliant 
assemblage of rank and fashion. A German by birth, the com- 

oser was not insensible to the charms of Irish melody, when he 
introduced into one of his operas the “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
under an Italian garb. Who could hear the matchless Grisi’s 
rendering of it last evening, and not be moved? It developed all 
the sweetness and sustaining power of her voice. As she warbled 
with true feeling note after note, she seemed to bring her 
listeners with her into an Elysium of delight. The tenor part of 
Lionello was sustained by Signor Mario, and few characters, 
musically speaking, are better suited to test his powers. The 
exquisite aria, “ M’apari,” now so familiar to the public ear, 
seems 2 most exacting song on the great tenor, from the fact of 
its being difficult of execution, with a certainty of having to 
repeat it. Signor Mario’s rendering of it was fully equal to 
public anticipation. It brought forth the rich and finer qualities 
of his voice, and he successfully endeavoured to win the deserved 
encore which was given. A great feature in the opera was the 
dramatic representation and admirable vocalism of Mad. Viardot 
Garcia in the rdle of Nancy. It is difficult to say whether her 
dramatic or vocal genius is the greater, for she is unrivalled as an 
artiste in her peculiar sphere. Signor Graziani gave the popular 
beer song, and had to repeat it. The spinning-wheel quartet 
was warmly encored. At the close Mesdames Grisi and Garcia 
were called before the curtain, and retired amidst loud cheering, 
laden with offerings of the choicest flowers.—Irish Times, Sept. 15. 


————<—— SS — or———————- 


Errect oF Music on THE Sick.—The effect of music upon 
the sick has been scarcely at all noticed. In fact, its expensive- 
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ness, as it is now, makes any general application of it out of the 
question. I will only remark here, that wind instruments, includ- 
ing the human voice, and stringed instruments, capable of con- 
tinuous sound, have generally a beneficial effect —while the 
oe with such instruments as have no continuity of sound, 

as just the reverse. The finest pianoforte playing will damage 
the sick, while an air like “ Home, Sweet Home,” or “ Assisa a 
pie d’un salice,” on the most ordinary grinding organ, will sen- 
sibly soothe them—and this quite independent of association. 
—Florence Nightingale. 


FERRARI'S .WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price 8s. 


MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 

“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Dazly News. 

“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of a 
similar kind.” — Atheneunt. 

* Here is a really sensible work.”—Mustcal World. 


= DINE.”—Jutes Benepict’s new lyrical legend, the 

i] words by Joun Oxexrorn, composed expressly for the Norwich Festival, 
just published, price, complete, £1. 1s., also in detached pieces, and transposed editions 
of the Songs sung by Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Sims Reeves ; Piano- 
forte solo arrangements of the Overture and March, by the Composer; and favourite 
Airs, arranged by Callcott.—Lists may be had of the Publishers, Leader & Cock, 63 
New Bond Street. 














“j[D CHOOSE TO BE A DAISY,” as Sung by the 
bul Buckley Serenaders, and all their Copyright American Melodies, are just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hopwood & Creed, 42 New Bond Street, London, W. The Original and 
Celebrated Buckley Serenaders (from 585 Broadway. New York, U.S.) wiil make their 
First Appearance in London at the St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, early in October. 
N.B.—Full particulars will be duly announced. 


IX THOUSAND New Popular and Standard 

PIANOFORTE WORKS will be found in the Catalogue just issued by 

Messrs. Rosert Cocks & Co., and supplied gratis and postage free to applicants. 
Address Robert Cocks and Co. 6 New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 


N EW SONGS by EMANUEL AGUILAR.— “SYM- 

PATHY,” poetry by Exttts Bett, dedicated to Signor Ferrari, price 2s., 
and “IN A WOOD ON A WINDY DAY,” poetry by Acron Bett, dedicated to 
Miss Grace Linpo, price 3s., are now published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W. 

“These songs, written by the younger sisters of Charlotte Bronté (Currer Bell, 
author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’) have been clothed by Mr. Aguilar in beautiful and expressive 
music. ‘Sympathy’ is full of tranquil tenderness ; ‘ In a Wood on a Windy Day ’ 
paints the agitated and exulting mood often engendered by the stormy aspects of 
nature—the wind roaring among the branches and scattering the withered leaves, or 
the dashing of the billows on the sea-beach, Mr. Aguilar has heightened the effect of 
this last song by the picturesque character of his pianoforte pani t."—Daily 
News. ‘In a Wood on a Windy Day,” was sung by Miss Grace Lindo with great suc- 
cess at Mr. Aguilar’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


OCH KATRINE WALTZ, on Scotch Airs, and KIL- 
LARNEY WALTZ, on Irish Airs. By Laurent. Both Illustrated. Price 3s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 














each, 


psaeeee tts WALTZ, on Balfe’s Celebrated Song. 
By Laurent. Beautifully illustrated in colours by Branparp. Companion 
tothe MAUD and BELOVED STAR WALTZES. Boosey & Sons, Holles Strect 


ENNYSON’S EXQUISITE LYRIC—“FOR EVER 

AND FOR EVER,”—has been as exquisitely set to Music by Mr. BLANcHARD 

Jerrotp. Vide Illustrated News, September 8th. It is just published by Boosey & 
Sons, Holles Street. 


ZERNY’S 50 BEST EXERCISES (from the 101), 1s. 
CZERNY’S ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE, 2s. 6d. complete, or in Three 
Parts, Is. each, CZERNY’S 101 EXERCISES, Two Parts, Is. each. HERZ’S 
EXERCISES and SCALES, Is. Boosey’s editions must be ordered. 


UHE’S ROBERT LE DIABLE, published this day, 

price 3s. Also, KUHE’S FANTASIAS on DINORAH, SATANELLA, 

DOMINO NOIR, ZAMPA, LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 3s, each. Boosey & 
Sons, Holles Street. 


REUTZER’S 40 STUDIES for VIOLIN, ls. 6d.; 


Rode’s 36 Caprices for Violin, 1s. 64.; Fiorillo’s Caprices for Violin, 1s. 6d.; De 
Beriot’s 7 Airs, with Variations, for Violin, 1s.; Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies 
by all the great Masters, for the Violin, 1s.; Boosey’s Violin Tutor, 24 pages, large 

ze. Boosey & Son, Holles Street. 




















|ROOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—Under this. title 


Messrs. Boosry & Sons have peewee a new Series of Shilling Books, in- 
tended to embrace every description of Standard and Popular Music for the Voice and 
Pianoforte, and adapted for every variety of taste. 

Each Book contains from forty to fifty pages of Music, beautifully printed on fine 
paper (demy orp in an Prt Cover, price — | ee. Prospectuses, with 
specimen page of paper and type, are now ready, and will be sent post free by the - 
lishers. Boosey & iene, Holles Street. , “ m ars 


BoOsEY's MUSICAL CABINET — MENDELS- 


SOHN—No. 1 contains Twenty Favourite Songs by Mendelssohn, with English 
Price One Shilling. Boosey & Sons, 





Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET—BALFE—No, 2 
contains Twelve Popular Songs by Balfe, including ‘‘ The Green Trees,” “ The 
Good Night,” “ Beloved,” &c. Price One Shilling. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S] MUSICAL CABINET—VERDI—No.? 3 


contains Fourteen Favourite Songs by Verdi, with English Words and Piano- 
forte Accompaniments. Price One Shilling. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET — CHRISTY’S 
4 SONGS—No. 4 contains Twenty of the most Popular Christy’s Minstrels’ 
Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Price One Shilling. Boosey 
& Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET—WALTZES— 


, No. 5 contains Fifty Popular Waltzes by Laurent, Tinney, Gungé, Lamotte. 
Mellon, &c. Price One Shilling. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. ¥ * ? 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET—QUADRILLES. 


No. 6 contains Twelve popular Sets of Quadrilles (complete), by D’ Albert, 
Laurent, Tinney, Lamotte, Nordmann, &c. Price 1s, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. —POLKAS and 


GALOPS.—No. 7 contains Forty Polkas and Ten Galops (all with their 
trios), by Labitsky, Lanner, urent, Ettling, Gungé, Strauss, Nordmann, &c. 
Price Is. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S,; MUSICAL CABINET. — OPERATIC 


MUSIC.—No. 8 contains Twenty-five Gems from Verdi's Operas. Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Nordmann. Price ls. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. Price 4s, superbly 


bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, containing Fifty Waltzes, Forty Polkas, Ten 
Galops, Twelve Quadrilles (complete), Two Schottisches, Two Varsovianas. By all 
the most popular Composers of the day. Forming the most attractive and cheapest 
collection of Dance-music ever published. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 


OOSEY’S 100 VIOLIN DANCES, 1s. (First Series); 


100 Dances (Second Series), 1s.; 100 Ballads, 1s.; 100 Operatic Airs, Is.; 100 
Reels and Country Dances, Is.; 100 Waltzes (by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky), 1s.; 
10 Standard Overtures, 1s.; Boosey’s 23 Complete Operas for Violin, 1s. each (includ- 
ing Dinorah, Satanella, Bohemian Girl, Maritani, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, &c.). 
Boosey’s editions must be ordered. Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES for FLUTE, 1s.; 100 Ope- 


ratic Airs, 1s.; 100 Exercises and Studies by the great Masters, ls. All arranged 
by R.tS. Pratren, * Also 12 Complete Operas for the Flute, arranged by Cinton, is. 
each, including Il Trovatore, S bula, Les Hug ts, &c. Boosey & Sons, Holles 
Street, Manufacturers of Pratten’s Perfected Flutes, 


OOSEY’S 25 DUETS for TWO CORNETS-A- 


PISTONS, arranged by Tuomas Harper, price 1s.; Boosey’s 100 Dances for 
Cornet-a-Pistons, 1s.; Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for Cornet-d-Pistons, Is. Boosey & 
Sons, Holles Street, 


OOSEY’S 100 CONCERTINA DANCES, 1s.; 100 
— ceesengr for ee te 160 Sacred Melodies for Concertina, 1s., 
arranged by GrorGe Case; Boosey’s Concertina Tutor, 24 . 
Boosey & Sons, Hoiles Street. , ; ee 


K OR BEGINNERS.—Thou art so Near, Solo and 

Duet, 1s.; The Shadow Air (Dinorah), 1s.; The Power of Love, 1s.; Willie, we 
have Missed You, 18.5 Beautiful Star, 1s.; Maud Waltz, 1s.; Satanella Quadrille 
(complete), Is.; Kénig’s Hero Polka, Is. All in the Pianoforte Recreations. Boosey 
& Sons, Holles Street. 


N ENGLISH.—Dinorah, 12s.; 11 Trovatore, 12s.; 
Satanella, 15s.; La Traviata, 12s.; Don Juan, 18s.; Figaro, 6s ; Sonnambula, 12s. 6d.; 
Parma, 10s. 6d.; Lucrezia, 16s.; Iphigenia in Tauris, 8s.; Faust, 123. 6d. ; Fidelio, 15s.; 
Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Ernani, 15s.; Il Barbiere, 10s.; Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. These 
Operas are complete for Voice and Pianoforte, with English words and the original 
ee — in handsome cloth volumes. Boosey’s editions must be ordered. 28 
olles Street. . 


(ee HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 
‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 
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